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HUGH STEPHENSON 


By JAMES MAGOFFIN Dwyer, JR.* 


UST AS dawn was breaking one August day in 1824, three 
horsemen, who spearheaded a long wagon train, reined 
in under an enormous cottonwood tree. They gazed up at 
the purplish peaks of what is now Mt. Franklin. From the 
heights on the northeastern side of the middle peak, a 
smoke signal fire rose in alternate puffs into the early, blue 
sky, unmistakably saying: “White men passing in the valley 
below.” 

Two of the three riders could have easily passed for 
school teachers, or even ministers; while the younger one, a 
tall 200 pound man of 26 years, whose neck-length hair 
curled up from his leather and chamois-lined jerkin, ap- 
peared to be a hunter or prospector. His powerful roan 
horse bore the unmistakable lines of a thoroughbred. For 
the horse, like his master, first saw the light of day in the 
Bluegrass country of their native Kentucky. His owner and 
rider was Hugh Stephenson. 

At the time and in that manner, did Hugh Stephenson 
arrive at the portals of the site now occupied by the City of 
E! Paso, Texas, where he, some thirty-six years later, was 
the highly esteemed owner of the 900 acre estate of ‘“Con- 
cordia” (what is now the greater part of East El Paso), 
and lent two friends $4,000. 

At the time that Hugh Stephenson, a first cousin of for- 
mer Governor Stephenson of Kentucky, left Kentucky, he 
was 26 years of age. He left his comparatively sheltered life 


*This article was submitted for publication by Col. M. H. Thomlinson, 4515 
Cumberland Circle, El] Paso, Texas. 
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among his aristocratic friends and relatives to become the 
pioneer, trapper, miner, and, in later life, a wealthy mer- 
chant of the real West. 

What spell did the desert slopes of Mt. Franklin (named 
many years afterwards, when the town of El Paso was, for 
a time, called Franklin), cast on the young Kentuckian to 
induce him to choose this region for his future home? Let 
us look at the scene as he saw it. Here is what he saw: 

The turbulent, muddy Rio Grande then ran approxi- 
mately where San Antonio Street is now. El Paso del Norte, 
meaning in Spanish “The Pass of the North,” was so named 
because it was through the gap through the mountains, 
known now as the Franklin Range, Texas, and Mexico, 
that travelers from the South went North, and vice-versa. 
At the present time one can clearly see where the gap was 
before modern industries appeared. 

When the wagon train, with the three horsemen at its 
head, stopped at the small settlement which afterwards 
became E] Paso, Texas, and which was then located at about 
where El] Paso and San Francisco Streets now intersect, 
they decided to stay until the next day, when the caravan 
would continue on its journey to what is now “Old Mesilla,” 
which even then was a rather important settlement. After- 
wards, around the 1850’s, it became a trading wayside town 
of some 4,000 inhabitants, the peak of its boom era. 

The next day, the three companions separated and only 
Hugh Stephenson continued on to what is now called Old 
Mesilla. The other two decided to go to Chihuahua City, 
Mexico, where they afterwards became highly important and 
wealthy citizens. At Old Mesilla, Hugh Stephenson left the 
wagon train and established his headquarters. As the years 
went by, he acquired considerable land and property, build- 
ing his home to the north of Old Mesilla, where Las Cruces 
now stands. He acquired “E] Brazito” Grant, where after- 
wards Fort Fillmore was located; the ruins are still there. 
He personally prospected, equipped, and sent out other pros- 
pectors. Through one of these prospecting parties he located 
or acquired the famous “Stephenson Mine,” in the Organ 
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Mountains, near Las Cruces, which has steadily produced 
through the years. 

When Hugh Stephenson arrived at Mesilla, he knew that 
his hunting and trapping days were over; first, because the 
country was not suitable and no valuable fur-bearing ani- 
mals abounded; and, second, because he was almost 27 years 
old, and thought it was time to settle down, as much as his 
boundless energy and adventurous spirit permitted. There- 
fore, he decided to give his time to mining and trading, 
in which occupations he was well qualified. 

He purchased a large tract of land, directly to the 
northeast of Mesilla, and very close to it, where Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, now stands. Here he built a spacious Spanish 
type house, common to that part of the country. 

He purchased crude silver from agents and emissaries 
of the rich and well-known Cristobal and Jacinto Ascarate 
family, whose extensive cattle ranches and silver properties 
were located across the Mexican border to the southwest, 
at Corralitos, Janos and Casas Grandes, in the State of 
Chihuahua. The Ascarate family who owned the Old Span- 
ish Ascarate Grant, from Spanish days, lived in the big 
manor house, Casa Grande de Amo, and made welcome any 
visitor or trader as a house guest. It was here that Hugh 
Stephenson met and courted Juanita Ascarate, one of the 
youngest daughters of the head of the family. They were 
married and she went to live with him at his house in Las 
Cruces, New Mexico. He continued to go to Janos and 
Cases Grandes, and purchased majority interests in two of 
the richest Corralitos mines. From them, he smelted and re- 
fined the silver in small portable bars with their value in 
dollars and his name stamped on them. These were widely 
used as a medium of exchange at a time when ordinary 
money was not readily available. This was the first make- 
shift but practical mint of the West, from which it was 
jokingly said his bars came. 

Hugh Stephenson and Juanita had five children, Horace 
Stephenson, who married Elena Miranda; Margarate Ste- 
phenson, who married J. M. Flores from San Antonio, who 
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later became a well-known merchant of Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico; Hugh Stephenson; Adelaide Stephenson, who mar- 
ried Colonel James Zabriskie, a well-known attorney of San 
Francisco, California, and later of Tucson; and Benacia 
Stephenson, who married Captain Albert French, a Cali- 
fornia Cavalry Captain, who was born in Boston. 

Captain French, husband of Benacia Stephenson, pur- 
chased from the heirs of Hugh Stephenson: 

F. Neve Survey No. 6 and E. R. Talley Surveys Nos. 7 and 8, 

which comprises 900 acres of land beginning as a northern 

boundary, 


approximately where Montana Street runs, and the river 
as the southern boundary, and Stevens Avenue as the west- 
ern boundary, and Marr Street as the eastern boundary. On 
the western side, just north and adjoining where the Mitchell 
Brewing Company now stands, he built and rented to the 
United States Government the second fort barracks near E] 
aso, Which were the first adequately constructed, and on 
high, suitable ground for that purpose; and even now some 
of the old barrack buildings still stand. This was the site of 
the old settlement of “Concordia,” the Hugh Stephenson, and 
later the Stephenson-French home property. Captain French 
was a trusted Union officer and civil engineer, upon whom 
the Government entrusted various important missions. He 
was referred to as being one of the most capable and valiant 
and courageous officers of the Union Army. He and Benacia 
Stephenson had three children: Florence French, Julia 
French and William French. I am the son of Florence French 
Dwyer and James Magoffin Dwyer, Sr., whose father was 
Major Joseph Dwyer, a pioneer of San Antonio, Texas, and 
whose wife was Annette Magoffin, daughter of Colonel 
James Wiley Magoffin of El] Paso, Texas. 

Returning to Hugh Stephenson and his life and interests 
—because of his interests in his silver mines at Corralitos 
and near Casas Grandes in the State of Chihuahua, Mexico, 
he changed his headquarters from Mesilla, New Mexico, to 
FE] Paso, Texas, and built his large manor house at Concordia 
in East E] Paso, on the vast tracts which he owned as here- 
inbefore described. 








Henry S. Gillett and) DEED OF TRUST 
John S. Gillett Date Sept. 3, 1860. 
to No File Date. 
Horace Stephenson Book B, p. 144. 
Trustee for | & Consideration #4,000 paid 


Hugh Stephenson. by Horace Stephenson. 
J ' 





Do bargain, sell, release, convey and contirm the following de- 
scribed property towit: One undivided interest consisting of } of the 
entire town tract of E] Paso, Texas, the same being the undivided 
half of that tract of land conveyed by William T. Smith to the said 
Henry & John of this instrument and others, on the joth day of Jan- 
nary 1859, Said interest being 450 acres, more or less, also the store 
house, goods & all other real estate now owned by tlie suid Henry & 
John in said county. To have and to hold the said undivided, and 
unsold interest of 4 in said town tract ete. % 

General Warranty. 

In trust to secure note of Henry 8. Gillett & John S. ‘(rillett§ for 
$4,000, for money loaned by Hugh Stephenson to them which note is 
as follows, viz: 
$4,000. Sept. 3rd, 1860 

Three months after date we promise to pay unto Hugh Stephen- 
son, or order, the sum of Four thousand dollars. value received 

(Signed. ) H.S. & J.S. Gillett 

With power of sale on default of payment. 

(Signed. ) H. S. Gillett. (Seal) 

John S. Gillett seal ) 
Witnesses: 
J. M. Flores. 
W. Clang Perez. 





State of Texas, | 


County of El Paso. } 

Before me, J. M. Lujan, Clerk the County Court of the aforesaid Coumy & State per 
sonally appeared Henry S. Gillett to me well known who acknowledged that he signed 
the foregoing instrument of writing for the purposes and intentions therein expressed 

In testimony whereof. I have hereunto setany hand and affixed my official seai at 
office, this Wth day of Octob@r A. D. 1800. 

No Seal of Record) } M 





Form 110-Pioneer Abstract Co. 
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In his large storerooms at Concordia, he stored all kinds 
of merchandise and dry goods, which he had freighted from 
St. Louis, Missouri. With this he also traded for silver in and 
around Corralitos, and besides the output from his mining 
properties, he re-smelted and as before stated refined into 
small bars on which was his stamp and its weight and value. 
He was so well liked and esteemed by the Mexican people 
and they confided so much in his integrity, that these bars 
were used as a medium of exchange. Also with this silver 
he had a great deal of silver plate made and he furnished 
many of the wealthier families in Northern Mexico and New 
Mexico with silver services. And in the City of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, he continually kept busy a very competent silver- 
smith, who was well equipped to manufacture the silver 
services. This ware he also used exclusively in his own home. 
But if he devoted much time to his business enterprises, al- 
ways his greatest zeal was in personally helping, counselling 
and befriénding the poor, sick and needy. These came to 
him from far and near, surely knowing that his house was 
always open to them and that they would not be disap- 
pointed. 

This great humanitarianism was wholeheartedly shared 
by Mrs. Stephenson. She was untiring in her activities in 
providing food and clothing, and nursing wounded Texas 
prisoners whom Governor Armijo of New Mexico had sent 
from San Miguel, New Mexico, to El Paso in 1841.' The 
young Parish Priest, Father Ramon Ortiz,? was greatly 
esteemed and at times officiated and said mass at the chapel- 
church at Concordia, which was built by the Stephenson 
family and kept in good order by Captain French, his son-in- 
law, and his wife, Benacia Stephenson French, later Leahy. 
It stood in its original form until a few years ago when John 
T. McElroy purchased the Union Stock Yards from the 
three grandchildren of Hugh Stephenson. 

It is pertinent also to point out, at this time, that Mr. 


1. Geo. Wilkins Kendall, Narrative of the Teran Santa Fé Expedition, 2:40 
(London, 1844). 


2. [The reader might be interested in Fidelia Miller Puckett, “Ramon Ortiz: 


Priest and Patriot,” 
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Mills,* in his roster of ante-bellum residents of El Paso, re- 
fers to “Col. Hugh Stephenson, mine owner and merchant,” 
without classifying him either as a “Union Man” or “Con- 
federate,” although it is well known that Mr. Stephenson 
had large amounts of Confederate Bonds left on his hands 
after the war. He never regretted what he had done for the 
South. It is most commendable to note that such was the 
personal friendship existing between Mr. Stephenson and 
Mr. Mills that it lasted through the years. Mr. Mills re- 
purchased for his friend, with money derived from the Co- 
rralitos Mines, extensive holdings which had been confiscated 
during the war. 

Hugh Stephenson had weathered three great crises of 
the times, The Texas War, The Mexican War, and the Civil 
War, and he was still highly esteemed by men of both sides 
and races. Notwithstanding the staggering amounts lost in 
Confederate money and bonds, he was still able to rebuy his 
Texas-American real estate after the Civil War. The friend- 
ship between the Stephenson and Mills families was mani- 
fested by the fact that when Mr. Mills first brought his bride 
from Austin to El Paso, Mrs. Adelaide F. Zabriskie, young- 
est daughter of Hugh Stephenson, had his house on San 
Antonio Street ready for her and was her close friend and 
neighbor. Captain French and Colonel James Zabriskie, his 
sons-in-law, were personal friends and political backers of 
Mr. Mills, who refers to Colonel James A. Zabriskie as his 
colleague in the “Star” mail contracts business.* Mr. Mills 
shows the mutual friendship and esteem which he and Cap- 
tain French had for each other, when Mr. Mills was a can- 
didate for the legislature in 1869, and at which time Captain 
French was County Judge, as follows: 


Judge French wrote me: After the battle, December 4th, 1869. 
Dear Mills: We won the election, but the first night, we having 
one hundred and forty-three to their forty-eight votes, they 
opened the box and scratched our one hundred and forty-three 
votes for themselves. Fountain’s name represents yours on 
the scratched tickets. | have sworn two hundred and seventy- 


3. W. W. Mills, Forty Years at El Paso, 1858-1898, p. 19 [1901] 
4. Ibid., pp. 131 ff 
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seven men who voted for you. You got only one hundred 
and thirty-four as counted. Yours, French.5 


Treasure-seeking vandals dug holes in the old Stephen- 
son residence house and around the grave of his wife, pro- 
tected by a large cement and stone carved slab, within the 
Concordia Chapel. But these vandals did not know that all 
this silver was used in purchasing Confederate money and 
bonds. The remains of Juana Ascarate Stephenson, Hugh’s 
wife, were removed from Concordia Chapel burial place 
some years ago with other deceased members of the family, 
and were buried in the Stephenson-French family private 
cemetery, located at the southeast corner of the intersection 
of Alamogordo and Stephens Street in the City of El Paso, 
Texas. 


Hugh Stephenson was born on the 18th day of July, 
1798, and died on the 11th day of October, 1870, at Las 
Cruces, New Mexico, where he is buried.* 


5. Ibid., p. 139. 
6. According to statement of H. F. Stephenson. 





THE SEBOYETANOS AND THE NAVAHOS 


By C. C. MARINO * 


SHOULD LIKE to be a Cervantes that I might dress for you 

this bare, unadorning tale with grace and discretion, and 
so give evidence of some bit of intelligence myself, or, so to 
speak, extract a grain of ability, of charm, or of wit from 
this poorly endowed writer. 

But, reader, if as you peruse these lines you should come 
across mistakes, may heaven provide the adornment that 
they lack because I find myself incapable of doing anything 
about it because of my scanty education. So please forgive 
any error, as I have no pretension as a writer; and pass such 
sentence on this work as your conscience may require of you. 

So, dear reader, here is what I hold in my memory of 
all that I managed to learn about the time when our an- 
cestors came to settle this place and give us the sacred right 
to live where we now live. I think it prover that the story 
of what the settlers of this land accomplished and suffered 
should form a part of what I now set down, aided by my 
limited ability, by records of the years 1851 to 1853, and by 
conversation with some of the old-timers. 

My narrative begins with the year 1851, the date of the 
last great campaign of our settlers into the very heart of 
Chusca, that is, the area inhabited by the savage, hostile 
Indians called Navahos. 

The fact is that in the year mentioned above, a band of 
some fifty or more rough, untutored men with stout hearts, 
brave to the point of rashness, set out without any illusions 
from Seboyeta Canyon, a place previously settled by our 
ancestors. This band purposed to explore a place on the other 
side of the mountain to the east [sic] which they had already 
discovered on other campaigns and which is called today 
San Lucas Canyon, located to the north of what is today 


* Mr. C. C. Marino is a native son of New Mexico. His story of the people of 
Seboyeta, New Mexico, and the Navaho is a rare account from the pen of a local 
historian based on the memory of the community. Written in the Spanish language, 
I am indebted for the translation with notes to Professor R. M. Duncan, Chairman 
of the Department of Modern and Classical Languages, University of New Mexico. Ed 


8 
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the village of San Mateo (which they settled in 1861 or 
1862). San Lucas was a place which they had intended to 
settle, but this valiant band mistakenly ended up in the 
aforementioned plains of Chusca. 

Friend reader, before we start on the Chusca foray, 
which these Seboyetanos made by error, I wish to describe 
for you some minor sallies of which there were many— 
some of average importance, others merely encounters, or 
dawn attacks of the hostile Indians who did them all the 
harm they could, mostly by running off goats, sheep and 
cattle which constituted the daily sustenance of the settlers. 
Although they would not steal many animals, the number 
of these dawn attacks reached the point where our ancestors 
defended their stock at the risk of their lives, and that is 
why they were so brave and bold. In order to be as much a 
man as those ancestors of ours, friend reader, one must eat 
plenty of pinol'! and goat cheese. And to think that today 
these foods are not considered fit to eat because they were 
the fare of those ignorant old-timers who gave us our lives 
and bequeathed to us the land in which we live! So be it, 
amen! Forgive the interruption and let us get on. 

As I was saying, those were strong men and brave—all 
of them. But among them there were two whose deeds and 
merits have no equal. These men, or rather, these Cides 
Campeadores? were the leaders of all. The Navaho Indians 
recognized them even at night and were very afraid of them 
on account of their great strength, as well as their exceeding 
cleverness in fighting. One of them was so skilled with a 
rifle that it was proverbial that within range of his rifle 
no Indian remained standing, or indeed, remained alive. 
If he shot at a Navaho—it didn’t matter how far the dis- 
tance was—he was never seen to miss a shot. This man 
that I speak of was called Chato Aragon, and he used to 
say, “such and such a Navaho will die whether God wills 
or not!” That is how good he was with a rifle, not that he 
wished to be more than God, for he was a very good and 


1 A mush made from toasted corn meal 
2 Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, the epic hero of Castile, lived in the latter half of 
the llth century and was called “Cid Campeador”’ (Victorious Chieftain) by the 


Moors against whom he fought 
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devout Christian. But he would say things like that without 
meaning any harm, and God, Our Lord, protected him. A pal 
of his stated that once a group of some ten men with Chato 
Aragon were going along a canyon in the mountains, that is 
some very high rocky mesas near the Seja del Almagre—as 
I believe our ancestors called it. This group was not very 
large and they thought that they were well hidden from 
the Navahos, but they were mistaken, for at one of the 
bends in the canyon, on a high cliff at the very edge of the 
canyon, were two Navaho spies, who made exaggerated bows 
and gestures in different postures, shouting in their tongue, 
“you thieving nacajalleses,* take that, take that!’ One of 
them was so close to the edge that Chato couldn’t stand it 
and he said to his companions, “If my rifle will reach as 
far as that blockhead, I’m going to put a bullet in the part 
he is pointing at us.” It so happened that the Indian was 
displaying his rump and Chato raised his gun with such 
good aim that he hit the Indian and knocked him off the 
cliff and he fell dead to the floor of the canyon near them. 
And so good was Chato Aragon at placing bullets where he 
chose, that his companions stated that they could not find a 
bullet hole because Chato had shot him in an inexcusable 
place! I cannot attest to this, dear reader, but that Chato 
was good with a rifle, there can be no doubt, and later I'll 
tell you more about him, because this is only the beginning. 

A similar account is given of the famous Redondo Gal- 
legos, a companion of Chato. He was feared by the Navahos 
on account of his extraordinary strength, and was brave to 
the last fibre of his respectable person. So much so that he 
was the most glorious martyr in the ambush and massacre 
by the Navahos at the famed Paraje de San Miguel. Redondo, 
by himself, a San Juan de Ulua,* as the saying goes, was 
the one who as sentinel notified his companions that the 
Navahos were upon them in those last hours of the hor- 
rendous and macabre slaughter. But his very proper warn- 

3. The Navaho name for Mexicans was Nakais. It is spelled nacajalleses through 
out this ms 

4. The writer is doubtless aware of the reputation for bitter fighting at the siere 


of San Juan de Ulia—a fortress in the harbor of Vera Cruz, Mexico—but confuses the 
name of the fortress with that of a man 
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ing was rejected by his tired and sleeping companions, as 
I shall relate further on. Now I shall relate some of his deeds. 

It is told of this Redondo Gallegos, that on one foray 
from the town of Sibelleta, or Seboyeta, as it is called today, 
to the other side of the mountains, there were barely twenty 
men; they were joined by a group from the river valley, 
and the leader of this group was a certain José Largo, very 
boastful as well as long, and considered himself a valorous 
Cortés. The Seboyetanos had no leader, and each was his 
own master, and got along as best he could. The fact was 
that they were going along in good spirits, ready for any 
eventuality that might befall them, such as running into 
the Navaho Indians, which I believe is what they were after, 
or finding a place to settle, or taking some man or woman 
captive, which was one of the greatest rewards of a cam- 
paign, depending upon whether they were lucky with the 
captive whom they had risked their lives in taking. If the 
captives were of average age, or young and could be domes- 
ticated and taught, then their capture bore rich fruit; but 
if they were already of a mature age, alas dear reader, they 
would run away, saddle up, as I think an Indian said, and 
they lost the race and got nothing for their pains but a tale 
of what had happened to them on that cursed and ill-fated 
campaign. 

All went along thinking about what fate held in store 
for them, and when least expected and from an unexpected 
direction, there came a hundred Navahos well armed with 
clubs and arrows. The fright was so great that they all 
scattered, especially the river men, who heard no more of 
their brave leader—as usually happens where there is nei- 
ther bravery, experience, nor skill. 

3ut the same was not true of the Seboyetanos, for this 
was not the first time they had been attacked in that manner 
by the Navahos. They were not easily scared and, moving 
with the agility of a panther, they tried to throw off the 
huskiest and fiercest of the Navahos. In short, the Seboye- 
tanos resisted by counterattacking, led by the famous Chato 
Aragon and Redondo Gallegos, the ones most greatly feared 
by the Navahos, and not because all were brave, since the 
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men from the river got lost in the woods. In the encounter, 
the Navahos did not resist the Seboyetanos very much be- 
cause they saw immediately with whom they had to deal and 
were aware of how dangerous the famous Chato and Re- 
dondo were, and they did as the river men had done, that 
is, they took to their heels; but those in the lead did not fail 
to make some contact and you will see, dear reader, that 
there were blows of fist and club and hand-to-hand combat, 
for there was no time for bows or for rifles. 

There were no casualties among the Seboyetanos; about 
three were clubbed but not seriously. Among the Navahos 
one was taken prisoner, and two killed, one of them at the 
hands of Chato and the other, to tell the truth, I don’t know 
who killed him. The prisoner was taken by the fearsome 
Redondo Gallegos and not without a terrific struggle, for the 
prisoner was the very chief of the Navahos and a very proud 
and strong man. But his strength was no match for the 
bravery and skill of Redondo, who tied him up with the 
speed of an acrobat and so well that the savage could not 
undo the knot. The other Navahos did not stop even when 
they found themselves without their chief, for they saw the 
danger that threatened and slipped away in the woods and 
went towards their lair to report the loss of their leader. 

The Seboyetanos did not give chase, but surrounded the 
prisoner and the dead Indians and began to joke about the 
fright that the Navahos had thrown them into. Thus en- 
gaged, they awaited the return of the river men who had 
scattered in all directions and began to come out after they 
heard the Navahos withdraw. Among them the only casual- 
ties were the result of being scratched by the trees and 
bushes, in their headlong flight. At the proper time, up came 
José Largo, the brave and braggart captain of the river men 
and very boldly said to Redondo Gallegos, ‘“What’s the 
matter with that savage Indian that you don’t send him 
promptly to the other world? Have you no valor?” 

“You come a little late, and your person teaches little 
valor, for there is the captive you were going to take; so you 
see, there’s many a slip twixt the cup and the lip,”’ concluded 
Redondo. “But if you want to prove your bravery, there is 
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that savage Navaho and if you want him to die, let him die 
by your hand, but on condition he be turned loose with bow, 
arrows, and a medium sized tomahawk. Thus you two proud 
chieftains can battle to the death, each one with his own 
weapons, and Mr. Largo will prove that he didn’t come to see 
if he could, but that because he could, he came. And so I end 
my sermon.” 

“But that’s too much,” protested Largo, “just to test me 
you endanger not only my life, but that of one or two others, 
for I can see that he is strong and husky, and proud and 
brave, and tied up like that, all one has to do is to finish him 
off.”’ 

“Then I suppose I was in no danger when I faced up to 
him and reduced him to the condition in which you now find 
him,” replied Redondo, ‘‘and in order to prove to you that 
the Seboyetanos don’t need to have a prisoner tied up to 
overcome him, I demand that this savage Indian be freed and 
given his bow and arrows so I can show Mr. Largo how one 
fights without risking the lives of anybody else, armed only 
with a club and tightly-woven poncho.” 

The arrangements were all made by means of a captive 
Navaho whom the Seboyetanos had raised and taught—I 
think his name was Kico—who explained to the Navaho 
prisoner that they were going to free him and he would 
have to fight with Redondo Gallegos, his enemy. In short, 
that they were risking their lives and giving him the chance 
of fighting with his bow and arrows. The Indian understood 
very well and grabbing his bow and quiver of arrows, as 
soon as they released him, and at a distance of five yards, 
filled with wrath and violence—for he was an expert with 
the bow—he drew not one arrow from his quiver, but two, 
and placed them with nimble accuracy both together in the 
bow, making a double shot at the breast of Redondo who 
had hurled himself at the defiant Navaho, and with his 
poncho wrapped around his left arm, warded off the dis- 
charge of the arrows of the angry Indian which went straight 
toward Redondo’s chest but were caught in the rolled poncho. 
At this point, Redondo fell upon his fierce enemy and with 
one skillful motion let fly with his club and hit the Indian 
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in the head so that he rolled on the ground like a chicken 
with its head off and had no chance to use his tomahawk. 

After having a meal of what they called pinol, they 
followed the trail of the Navahos and saw that they gave 
no signs of returning, but were going to their lair. So they 
decided to leave the chase for a better day because they did 
not have enough food to go on. 

And now, finding nothing else to praise, I shall go on 
upsetting my badly organized narrative which, though inade- 
quate, I believe deserves attention. 

At any rate, dear reader, I shall do all I can to set down 
here all that comes to my mind, or that I have collected and 
learned from my forbears in all their engagements with the 
savage Navahos. 

And now I seem to recall that when our Seboyetanos 
were just about back to their village, before coming down 
out of the mountains, they came upon another group from 
Seboyeta. Both groups were surprised and those just com- 
ing from the village reported that another band of Navahos 
had been up to their old tricks and had driven off to their 
lair the entire herd of goats that the families of Seboyeta 
kept for their domestic use. 

It was in the morning of that same day when this group 
of Navahos had laid in wait for the attack among the rocks 
at the rim of the mountains. They were waiting for the 
unsuspecting goatherd with the definite intention of carry- 
ing off the goats and possibly killing the goatherd. I want 
the curious reader to know that the man who looked after 
this bunch of goats was the common goatherd of the village 
and consequently took care of all the goats that every indi- 
vidual kept for milking. (Stealing their goats deprived them 
of their daily sustenance, so that those poor people would 
be very badly off indeed.) 

The goatherd seemed to suspect no danger of the savage 
Navaho, but began to climb the mountain with his flock 
because up on its slope the pasturage was better, but he 
never expected that the Indians awaited him hidden along 
the rim watching him as he reached the top, as indeed hap- 
pened. When all the goats arrived at the top, there followed 
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the goatherd who was some 55 or 60 years old, and two 
sons of his, one 14 and the other 12. I have not been able 
to find out the name of the older, but chanced upon that 
of the fact that the younger one was called Juan Ortiz— 
from which we may infer that the father’s surname was 
Ortiz. In any case, the name of the boy was learned from 
the fact that he was captured by the Navahos and escaped 
from them when he was 21 years of age. As I shall tell 
further on of his captivity, perhaps I may be permitted to 
relate what happened to the father of Juan Ortiz and to 
his older brother who by a miracle escaped and notified the 
village of Seboyeta, although it was too late to be of any 
help, as I shall shortly explain in detail. (Patience, reader, 
patience, for it is hard for me to know how to paint this 
unhappy episode for you.) 

We will begin with the 14 year old boy, who just before 
climbing to the rim had to make water (or that which cannot 
be put off) and so remained below on the slope while his 
father and brother went on to wait for him up above. But 
as soon as they reached the top, they saw themselves sur- 
rounded by hostile Indians who were hidden among the 
boulders on the rim ready to grab their prey. When old man 
Ortiz saw this, he yelled to his older son not to come up, but 
to hide and flee to the village and spread the news that the 
Navahos were carrying off all the goats. The boy heard the 
desperate cry of his father and tried to hide the best he 
could with a view to running down the slope and giving 
the urgent alarm of what was happening to his father and 
younger brother. The Navahos tried to silence the old goat- 
herd by beating him with a club and the increased cries of 
pain were heard by the boy down below who realized what 
was happening to his father. The Indians with their blows 
silenced him so well that he never again cried out in this 
world. And so, in the silence of the forest the boy slipped 
along down the canyon toward Seboyeta and reported the 
macabre assault of the savage Indians without knowing 
what had actually happened to his father and brother, 
although he did have a strong suspicion. 

When they finished with the old man, the Indian who 
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held the young one seemed to treat him with affection and 
spoke to him by means of signs, telling him not to be afraid, 
that they were not going to kill him, but that he was taking 
him as a son. This is the story of the same Juan Ortiz who 
was a captive of the Navahos for 9 years until he had a 
chance, having grown to manhood, to escape, as I shall relate 
later on. 

The Navahos bore the body of Ortiz some three hundred 
yards to where there was a hole made by badgers and, 
enlarging it a little, for it was small, they threw the body 
in head first as if it were that of a dog, leaving the legs 
sticking out. The Indians, making much sport of all this, 
set off after the goats which they were going to carry off. 

So it happened that the group—some 20 men in all— 
met the group on campaign with Redondo and Chato—some 
twenty more, as I have said—and informed them of what 
had taken place. So the two groups decided to follow the 
Navahos and fight for their stock, if they overtook them, 
and find out what they had done with the goatherd and his 
younger son. With the few provisions they had, they turned 
back to get on the trail at the place where they had killed 
the father and taken the son prisoner. 

They soon found the site of the gruesome affair and, by 
the trail of blood, the badger hole where the corpse had been 
thrown. They decided that two men should carry the body 
back and bury it in the village, and take care of the entire 
village while awaiting news from the campaigners who were 
going to recover the goats from the Indians—and also the 
saptive if they found him alive. 

Leaving there, the group, under the command of Redondo 
Gallegos and Chato Aragén, followed as far as they could 
the tracks of Navahos who were driving the goats; all the 
men there were men of valor and, with all that had happened 
to them, they thought only of avenging the attack by the 
savage Indians. Arriving at the rim of the mountains beside 
San Miguel Canyon, they saw the cloud of dust raised by 
the Indians and the bunch of goats far down the canyon— 
for it was high noon. With this they speeded up and when 
they reached the floor of the canyon, they divided into two 
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wings, one going down one side of the canyon and the other 
down the other, in order to catch them in between. But 
as they were about to rush upon them, the Navahos heard 
them and those with the swiftest horses escaped—which is 
to say most of them. If they killed two or three, that was 
all, for Chato got two within range of his carbine and 
Redondo got one who was on a tired horse; and, having 
overtaken him, Redondo grabbed him by the hair and gave 
him such a tug that he jerked his head off, hair and all, and 
threw him to the ground with such force that the Indian 
went straight to the land where not long before he had dis- 
patched the unfortunate goatherd. 

Rounding up the bunch of goats, they found that some 
had been killed and others harmed, but the loss was not 
great, and they were pleased at having recovered them. 
And so, without any hope of overtaking the Navahos, they 
went to Seboyeta bearing the bad news of the capture of 
Juan Ortiz. 

In the village, all were grieved over the loss of the goat- 
herd and the missing goats and all the families were upset 
over the losses caused by the dire attack of the savage 
Navahos. So they very devoutly promised a candle to each 
saint for the safe return of the ones who had gone to rescue 
the captive and bring back the goats. At this point the cam- 
paigners returned and sorrow and tears all ceased; for as 
the Quixote says, sorrows are more easily borne on a full 
stomach, that is to say, the sustenance they needed so much 
had arrived, namely, their goats which gave milk, and also 
a few cheeses when the milk was not all drunk. 

With the passage of the period of sorrow for all that the 
savage Indians had done, the brave Seboyetanos began to 
lay plans for a campaign of exploration for fertile lands 
with a good water supply where they might settle little by 
little as they pushed on into places where they might cap- 
ture a few Navahos. Some people have insisted that our 
ancestors profited most from the traffic in captives. Others 
have said that captives were taken as a means of showing 
off—a sort of spirit of competition. However that may be, 
they showed that they were not afraid of the dangers of the 
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life to which they were exposed on every sally of those 
hazardous campaigns. 

According to what I have been able to find out, the date 
of that last campaign was the year 1851, and as we have 
said above, when the brave Seboyetanos had made their 
plans and organized their preparation, they set a date for 
going forth with their best horses, food—the chief consid- 
eration—carbines with plenty of ammunition, daggers, or 
whatever they had, for some used tomahawks (axes made 
with rocks or flints) and their chimales (small shields) of 
leather to protect them from the arrows. Thus all being in 
order and ready for the great day, they all set out. And now 
the departure. 

This group of settlers started off to explore a place on 
the other side of the mountain in a canyon, which they had 
already discovered on former campaigns, to the northwest 
of Seboyeta Canyon. This place is called today San Lucas 
Canyon and stands north of what is today San Mateo, and 
was considered the next place to be occupied by our settlers 
because the place of the village of San Mateo had not then 
been discovered. 

They had the unabashed audacity to head straight for 
the dwellings of the Navahos where the hostile Indians 
could be counted by hundreds and where our companions 
were besieged mercilessly to satisfy the ambitious whim of 
taking as spoils of war a captive man or woman. To such an 
extreme of mistaken heroism did these pioneers go that from 
sheer ambition they lost track of the place they meant to 
settle in. 

Apparently in the first skirmishes and encounters with 
savage Navahos as they marched into the midst of Chusca, 
where they lived, they found that the Indians were very 
much afraid of them and most of them tried not to come 
into contact with those accursed Nacajalleses, who, although 
few in numbers, were strong in valor and steadfastness. 
Furthermore, their firearms were superior to the bows and 
arrows, so much so that they made two hits with one shot, 
as happened in the siege laid against them by the Navahos 
in the middle of Chusca where they lived in their hogans. 
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There our forefathers were clever enough to kill two or even 
three Navahos with one shot of their carbines. The fact is 
that they kept getting deeper into Navaho country as they 
followed every Navaho patrol which seemed to flee in a 
cowardly fashion, bent on the taking of captives as they 
were. But they were much mistaken, since they did not sus- 
pect that the flight of the Navahos was a ruse to lead them 
into the midst of their lair and there lay such a siege to 
them that none would come out alive, as we have noted 
before. 

One of the most recent settlers told the tale as he heard 
it from the lips of some of the old men who took part in 
the campaign. According to him, the place where they were 
besieged was at a lake in the center of the plateau or moun- 
tain called Chusca, and there took place one of the fiercest 
battles in all the register of campaigns made by our ancestors 
against the Navahos. There was no chance to separate and 
they had to face the wrath of the infuriated savages shel- 
tered in their own hogans, as their huts are called. In that 
inferno our heroes battled for two nights and three days, 
using all their resources of skill in taking cover, praying 
to the Creator of heaven and earth to work some miracle 
that they might escape from there. None doubted the danger 
in which he found himself, but it is certain that for every 
death of our heroes, there died thirty or more Navahos. 
There is no reason to be surprised at this because it was a 
result of the advantage our heroes had in weapons and in 
valor, as well as in the care that each one took that each 
bullet from the carbine should hit its mark and bring down 
two, or if possible, three Navahos. So the Navahos feared 
to rush upon them because none would take the lead, and 
they knew of the strength, skill and bravery with which 
the Seboyeta heroes were endowed. Furthermore, the latter 
carried something to ward off the arrows of the Indians, 
namely, an affair made of thick leather and called a chimal. 
3ut the Indians could not dodge the bullets of the carbines 
except by taking refuge behind trees or rocks. This was the 
reason for the slaughter which our ancestors accomplished. 

Oh, Glorious Providence and Divine Wisdom who didst 
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grant some grace to our ancestors because of the merits of 
their little knowledge and great faith! And they were nearer 
unto Thee and Thy Will than the present generation with its 
bewitched and ill-used education and civilization! 

It is said that on the last day of the siege, there came 
out an Indian girl on a white horse and it is said she was 
the daughter of the great chief of all the Navahos, and that 
she appeared among the groups of Navaho warriors at sun- 
set, a time when the Navahos tried to launch a strong attack 
against the Nacajalleses—that is to say, our settlers. It was 
stated that the young girl was mounted on the most beauti- 
ful horse ever beheld by human eye. Keeping her brilliant 
horse at a steady gallop, she shouted a sort of announcement 
to the angry Navahos that they should cease battling those 
devils of Nacajalleses. 

Chato Arag6én, seeing that the Indian girl was within 
range said in a loud voice so that he was heard by all his 
companions, “That Indian girl on the white horse will die 
whether Providence wills it or not.” The shot would have 
been difficult for anyone but Chato, but he raised his carbine 
and the girl was seen to fall among the hundreds of Navahos 


in spite of the speed of her horse, and so ended her harangue. 
Then the miracle happened, for a wave of Indians rushed 
over to the fallen young girl, thus producing a lull and clear- 
ing a space through which our ancestors were able to leave 
that place where none had any hope of leaving. They left 
as best they could, not without abandoning the bodies of 
some of their companions. 


They had to camp in a certain ravine where there was 
a meadow with good grass and nearby a spring just before 
arriving at the Seja del Almagre on Corazon Hill, where 
they killed a skinny mare which was on the point of dying 
of hunger and fatigue. But their hunger was more important 
and so without noting the dark color of the flesh they 
devoured it and allayed the cruel pangs of hunger, which 
was about to kill them, as they were accustomed to say after- 
wards, and I think that there is where the proverb originated 
which runs, 
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To the Sierra Mojada, let us go eat, 
The skinny old mare who is dead on her feet. 


Others say that it came from the broadside which was com- 
posed about Marcelina the captive, a ten-year-old girl whom 
the Apaches, and not the Navahos, captured south of the 
Rio Grande in a place called Cruzadas where roads crossed 
going in different directions and is called today, Las Cruces. 
They say that this girl was taken to Sierra Mojada to eat 
mare meat. However that may be, it all comes from the 
torments and tribulations that our ancestors suffered at the 
hands of the savage Indians of those days. 

But we were speaking of the wretched condition of our 
Seboyetanos after escaping the siege of Chusca when they 
arrived at the place mentioned above. They held a brief 
conference in order to see how they might seek immediate 
relief for those who were in a sad state. After each one gave 
his opinion, their captain ordered formed a voluntary courier 
squad of twelve men who would leave promptly to cross the 
mountain by the famous Paraje de San Miguel, a name 
which has endured since those times, to carry news to 
Seboyeta of the condition of the rest of the men. The prob- 
lem was risky and dangerous, but there were men in those 
days, and twelve stepped up who were the flower of valor 
of all those among whom were that Cid Campeador, Chato 
Aragon, and Redondo Gallegos. 

The aforementioned courier group, thinking they were 
unobserved by the Navahos, gained time by going through 
a place they called Las Tinajas and reaching on the after- 
noon of that same day the ill-fated Paraje de San Miguel, 
which was situated in a canyon in the mountain which they 
were going to cross if possible on the following day. They 
went along in good spirits for they thought that the savage 
Navahos would not bother them or dare to follow, especially 
since Chato and Redondo were among them, and all of them 
were men of great valor and excellent fighters. But alas, 
dear reader, how mistaken were our brave warrior-settlers. 
The Indians, savage and angry, had been spying on them 
all the time and had seen them—the ones most feared by 
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the Navahos—depart. Consequently, they attempted to put 
an end to that fear by playing them one final trick. The story 
of this episode was revealed to our heroes by a Navaho cap- 
tive who was one of the twelve and was always very useful. 
In the silence of the night he would slip away a certain dis- 
tance from the camp—he was as agile as a cat and had as 
soft a tread as a coyote who can smell things a great distance 
away. His hearing was so keen that he could hear a mouse 
walking at a considerable distance. He was also an expert 
at distinguishing the hooting of an owl, for among the 
Navahos there were some who were good at imitating the 
owls, and it was they who were spying on our ancestors. 
The captive, when he withdrew on his nocturnal patrol, 
heard the hooting and knew that it was the Navahos and 
told the brave Seboyetanos who on that occasion did not 
believe him because it seemed to them that the Navahos 
would not be following them. But the captive was ill at ease 
because he knew they were being followed very closely and 
in considerable numbers, without being seen nor heard; so 
his warnings were received as evidence of cowardice. 

In this state of affairs did they reach the Paraje de San 
Miguel on the late afternoon of that unhappy day. My 
esteemed scholar, I believe it requires no very subtle pen to 
describe the sad episode of the end of our intrepid ancestors, 
but now may they rest in peace and their memory be praised. 
For that reason I beg permission to relate this story even 
though it be but dry and unadorned. 

It is said that after having chosen the place they thought 
most secluded for spending the night—in the midst of a 
forest—they unsaddled their horses and some began to build 
a fire while others challenged their fellows to target shoot- 
ing, in spite of the scarcity of bullets. Thus can be seen how 
their mistaken confidence in their valor placed them in the 
hands of their savage enemies. Afterwards, they gathered 
around the fire and ate what little they had to eat— it did 
not take them long. They always set a guard over the horses 
who could, at the same time, watch for savage Indians. 
One stood guard until midnight and another the rest of 
the night. 
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After their little or no supper, and forgetting their immi- 
nent danger, they stirred up the fire so it would burn 
brighter and played several games among which were the 
game pitarria and another called liebre (jack rabbit), and 
I think also even Monte, for some of them had their cards 
along. Late in the night the event began in earnest after 
the first guard had been relieved. The new sentinel was none 
other than Redondo Gallegos. He began to notice that the 
horses, although near the fire were uneasy and now and 
then snorted as if frightened by a sound. But the one who 
heard the most was the poor captive who then heard the 
cry of two owls and understood that it was the Indians, 
indicating in that way that they were ready, lying in wait. 
It was the hour when the devil gives advice and the evil 
take it. The hour of the horrendous and macabre massacre 
was at hand. 

The fearful and forewarned captive approaches the 
unfortunate card players, almost stepping on them he is 
so afraid and says, “Did you hear those owls?” 

“Yes, we heard ’em,”’ grumbled some of the card-playing 
martyrs, bursting out laughing, “What about ’em?” 

Rebuffed in this matter, the captive who was trying to 
make them see reason became still, awaiting the fatal hour. 
At that very moment the famous, brave Redondo Gallegos 
gave the alarm, telling them not to be so careless because the 
horses indicated that something was wrong. But the card 
game was very hotly contested and the players paid no 
attention to the sentinel. God, Our Lord, had hardened their 
hearts and caused them not to understand, after having 
worn them out with fatigue, hunger, and lack of sleep. The 
Creator had written their fate without warning them that 
their bold campaigns would come to an end as night gave 
way to morning. 

Here, dear reader, is the macabre slaughter. They did 
not have to wait long. As soon as the savage Indians lying 
in wait saw that our companions were asleep, they rushed 
upon them and, of course, the first one they made sure of 
was the sentinel whom they ridd!ed with arrows and knocked 
to the ground with clubs. In the same way, those who were 
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sleeping peacefully were dispatched with arrows and clubs, 
so that they awoke in the Eternity which Divine Providence 
had reserved for them as a reward for the last of their cam- 
paigns of conquest. Thus died all of those famous men, the 
flower of our brave ancestors, and among them those famous 
Cides Campeadores, Chato Aragon and Redondo Gallegos. 

We have already spoken of that captive who was present 
at the bloody ambush of our Seboyetanos. Since he was 
aware of what the Navahos were going to do, he didn’t go 
to sleep but lay waiting in fear for the Indians’ attack. As 
soon as he heard their attack he slipped into the darkness 
of the forest and mingled with the Indians, since he knew 
their language, and so escaped. When the poor captive 
reached Seboyeta, he could not give them any news right 
away, for he didn’t know whether he had reached the village 
or not. He fell into a deep faint until the following day. 
So the women and the sentinel with grief and foreboding 
put the captive in a house and rubbed him with something 
very good for frostbite, for his hands and feet were frost- 
bitten, and they heated shawls and wrapped him up very 
carefully to see if he would come to life again and give them 
the news they were anxious to have of those who were 
already corpses. 

The families of our settlers were desolated and it was 
three or four days before the other men started coming in. 
With all this there were new lamentations as the men from 
the campaign of the Sierra Chusca arrived, having made 
their way over the mountains with great trials and hardships 
by way of Cubero. They were filled with foreboding about 
the twelve messengers who had been sent to carry the news 
by the Paraje de San Miguel. However, they promptly set 
about planning another expedition in spite of the sad situ- 
ation in which they found themselves and arranged to take 
the hero-captive along. 

I believe the curious reader will not have forgotten that 
the sentinel standing watch over our deceased companions 
at San Miguel was the brave and honest Redondo Gallegos. 
Well, it is precisely of this person that we are going to con- 
cern ourselves in sad detail for a moment. In melancholy 
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accents an old settler drew upon his memory of past events, 
as follows: 

Our hero—whether you can believe it or not—did not 
die at once. His martyrdom was prolonged to the ninth day 
—things which Divine Providence does that some human 
beings may achieve greater grandeur in this world, as well 
as in the next. 

His valor held out and he dragged himself as best he 
could into a cave near there and watched over the bodies 
of his companions hoping in vain for help, but certain that 
his death approached—though not so fast as he desired, but 
little by little to give him a greater martyrdom in order 
that he might win the glory of Heaven. Thus died the brave 
and forgotten sentinel and martyr on the ninth day as is 
indicated by the lines he drew—eight lines and a beginning 
of another to indicate that on the dawn on the ninth day 
he yielded his soul to his Maker in the tomb or cave which 
he himself had chosen for his agony and martyrdom, like 
the cave in the “Lamentations of the Prophet Jeremiah” 
which the Holy Book tells us about. 

If you will forgive me, friend reader, I shall make still 
another observation about this same question of the martyr- 
dom of our sentinel from what an old Navaho told me not 
many years ago. While talking to his grandsons about his 
long memory, he told them, “When I was a young man, about 
19 or 20 vears old, we were attacked in the very place where 
we now live in our hogans (that is what they call their 
houses) by a bunch of Nacajalleses. 

“The strange and remarkable thing is that they got away 
from us. I don’t know how at their departure they killed 
the daughter of Chief White Horse (that is what they called 
their captain). Although they escaped, they were worn out 
from hunger, fatigue, and lack of sleep, but they were 
always united and well organized to protect themselves 
from us. 

“T was one of those who took part in that bloody ambus- 
‘ade in which, after killing them, we took their horses and 
their firearms, which were the first we had ever seen, but 
they were of no use to us. 
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“What horrified us, me and my companions, was not 
those deeds, but what happened two days later. About ten 
of us returned to the place where we left the dead in order 
to see if some of the Nakais came to look for them, but as 
we arrived, we saw something that I have never forgotten. 

“It was one of the dead ones who was guarding the other 
dead. As we got closer, we could see that he moved, leaning 
down and looking in all directions and seemed to be trying 
to get up—which was impossible for him to do because an 
arrow stuck out of his back. He sobbed and complained bit- 
terly, murmuring words which we did not understand. His 
torture was so great that we got into a discussion about him. 
Some of us said he was alive and it was necessary to kill 
him off to end his pain. Others said it was his spirit calling 
to the spirits of the other dead men, and the chief ordered 
that none should touch him, for if he was alive, he would 
have to die in a short time, since nobody would come to his 
aid, and if he was dead, dead he would remain until the 
Day of Judgment. So we decided to withdraw without visit- 
ing the one who was either alive or dead, but not without 
having fixed in our minds the horrible state of that soul in 
torment.” 

And so, dear reader, the signs of the lines scratched on 
the rock by our Seboyeta ancestor to count the days of his 
existence have remained there to this day in that unhappy 

-araje de San Miguel in the cave where our settler died. 

After our ancestors had taken the bodies of those great 
heroes from the famous Paraje de San Miguel to the village 
of Seboyeta and had paid them the honors appropriate to 
the occasion, they buried them in the place where they 
remain to this day. The others of our ancestors continued 
their task of settling small areas around Seboyeta, with 
great trials and sacrifices, for at each step they were at- 
tacked by the savage Navahos. But they never again made 
a campaign like the one to the Sierra de Chusca. Their 
smaller excursions were only for the purpose of exploring 
or of conquering places they wanted to settle. To be sure, 
on these small excursions they had encounters with the 
Navahos, but most of the encounters had to do with sudden 
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attacks for stealing. One of the places they settled in 1862 
was the village of San Mateo which was settled by mistake 
as is indicated in a story that I wrote entitled Account of a 
Village. When they began to settle that place, called Alzogo, 
or Ciénega, by the Navahos, our ancestors and their families 
were in continual danger. There were times when the Nava- 
hos stole from the yards of their very huts a burro, cr horse 
or one or two cows, often waging a fierce battle for them. 
One can see that our settlers had to be alert or on guard day 
and night. Nor was this all. Some of them, say five or six, 
according to what was decided, would have to leave at night 
to bring in food for their families even if it was very difficult 
because some of them had to bring it by the sword. To such 
an extreme of sacrifice and torture did they come. 

They carried out the campaigns related above up to the 
year 1862 in which they determined to solve the problem of 
settling the place they had seen before the campaign to the 
Sierra Chusca—the place which today goes by the name of 
San Lucas Canyon. They began to explore the place they 
were to settle in ’61, and came to settle it in ’62. But it did 
not turn out to be San Lucas Canyon, but the beautiful 
valley called today San Mateo. From the first place they 
settled, called the Canyon of Seboyeta, they crossed the 
mountains to this place. 

The so-called Canyon of San Lucas which our settlers 
tried to populate was located to the southwest of what is 
today Seboyeta. It is just to the north of the famous Paraje 
de San Miguel, the place where our brave Seboyetanos died, 
being separated by a small mountain connecting with the 
corners of San Miguel, where is located the curious hill, 
called “the Awl” [La Alesna], because its sharp peak rises 
some three or four hundred feet above the level of the moun- 
tain. All of this is to the north of the Canyon of San Lucas; 
its southern side is adorned by the beautiful village of San 
Mateo. At the extreme western point of the village is the 
richest and largest ranch which belongs to Fernandez and 
Company. 





NEW MEXICO IN THE MEXICAN PERIOD, AS 
REVEALED IN THE TORRES DOCUMENTS 


By LYNN I. PERRIGO! 


T Santa Fe on January 6, 1822, the Spanish citizens cele- 

brated the independence of Mexico by participating in 
an impressive parade and joyous fiesta, which was climaxed 
by a grand ball that night in the old Palace of the Gover- 
nors.* Thenceforth New Mexico was under Mexican adminis- 
tration until August 15, 1846, when General Stephen Watts 
Kearny, in command of the conquering Army of the West, 
proclaimed to the assembled townsmen at Las Vegas, on the 
route to Santa Fe, that ‘““‘We come amongst you as friends, 
not as enemies; as protectors, not as conquerors.’’* 

The history of those twenty-four years was sketched 
by Hubert Howe Bancroft in his Arizona and New Mex- 
ico published in 1889.4 This was followed in 1912 by Ralph 
Emerson Twitchell’s monumental history of New Mexico, 
which gave considerable attention to the events of the 
Mexican era.® Soon afterward, in 1913 to 1915, the Old 
Santa Fe magazine carried a series of articles devoted ex- 
clusively to this period. They were written by the Rev. Lan- 
sing Bartlett Bloom, who, by painstaking study of all ma- 
terials then available, described in detail the institutions, 
the changes in personnel, and the achievements and disap- 
pointments under the Mexican regime.® Subsequently other 
authors, notably Erna Fergusson? and Cleve Hallenbeck,” 
have added skiliful reinterpretations of that era. 

From these writings emerges a generally accepted view 
of the economic activities, social customs and institutions, 

1 Professor of History and Head of the Department of History and Social! Sci- 
ences at New Mexico Highlands University. 

2 Lansing Bartlett Bloom, ““New Mexico under Mexican Administration, 1#21- 
1846,"" Old Santa Fe, Vol. I, No. 2 (October, 1913), pp. 142-5. 

3 Ralph Emerson Twitchell, The Leading Facts of New Merican History (Cedar 
Rapids: Torch Press, 1912), Vol. II, pp. 205-7. 

4. Chap. XIV (San Francisco: The History Company). 

5. Chap. I through VI in Vol. II, op. cit. note 3 above. 

6 Vol. I and II (July, 1913, through April, 1915). 


7 New Mexico (New York: Knopf, 1951), Chap. XIV through XVII 
- Land of the Conquistadores (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1950), Chap. V. 
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political organization, and external relations of this territory 
in those years. The sources commonly employed to provide 
the materials for this are the several histories of Mexico, the 
archival collections at Santa Fe, at the University of New 
Mexico, at Mexico City, and at Washington, D.C., B. H. 
Read’s Historia Ilustrada published in 1911, the letters and 
other information appearing in Niles’ Register, the report of 
Antonio Barreiro prepared in 1832, and the diaries of sev- 
eral observers who came through the Southwest between 
1820 and 1855." Now to these sources may be added the 
fragmentary personal papers which were preserved by one 
Don Juan Geronimo Torres who died at Sabinal, New Mex- 
ico, in 1849. These papers were kept by his family, and in 
1950 his great grandson, Edward Torres of Socorro, pre- 
sented photostatic copies of them to the Rodgers Library at 
New Mexico Highlands University. My translation of many 
of them—those which seemed to be of greater significance— 
has been published serially in the NEW MExIco HISTORICAL 
REVIEW.'? 

Who was this Don Geronimo Torres? From his own 


papers we learn that he was a moderately well-to-do citi- 
zen whose father had lived at Santa Fe, the capital, which 
was one hundred miles north of Sabinal, and whose mother 
had resided at Tomé, located about fifteen miles north of 
Sabinal on the road to Albuquerque and Santa Fe.'! Don 
Juan, who had been lieutenant of the local militia and a dep- 
uty alcalde, or justice of the peace, owned his residence and 


9. The journals which have been helpful are those of Lt. J. H. Abert, Philip St 
George Cooke, W. W. H. Davis, Lt. W. H. Emory, P. G. Ferguson, George R. Gibson, 
Dr. Josiah Gregg, A. R. Johnston, G. W. Kenda!!, Susan Magoffin, James O. Pattic 
Capt. John Pope, Jacob S. Robinson, George F. Ruxton, Gen’! J. H. Simpson, Jame 
Josiah Webb, and Dr. Adolphus Wislezenus. See especially the bibliographies of Ban- 
croft, Bloom, Fergusson, Hallenbeck, and Twitchell, op. cit., notes 2, 3, 6, 7, and & 
alLove 

10 Vol. XXVI, numbers 2, 3, 4, and Vol. XXVII, No. 1 (April, 1951, through 
January, 1952). Dr. Luis E. Avilés lent assistance with some difficult part In subse 
quent footnotes the translated edition will be cited New Mexico Historica Review, 
followed by the date of issue and the page number, while the untranslated copies will 
be referred to simply as the Torres Document 

li. ‘“‘Last Will and Testament,’’ New Mexico Historica, Review (October, 1951), 
page 337 et passim. Writer Program, New Mezico, a Guide to the Colorful State 
(New York: Hastings House, 1940), page 250; Hallenbeck, op. cit., map opposite 


page 356 
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farming land at Sabinal besides another strip of land at 
3elen to the north and “grant rights” in the towns of So- 
corro and La Joya (Sevilleta) south of Sabinal. His family 
was comprised of his wife, three daughters, and two sons.” 
The town where they resided was located on New Mexico’s 
most traveled highway, El] Camino Real, which extended 
northward from Chihuahua through E] Paso and Albuquer- 
que to Santa Fe.'* In 1850, a year after the death of Don 
Juan, the village of Sabinal could boast a population of about 
600 (one hundred years later it had less than a hundred 
inhabitants) .'* 

It is the purpose here to glean from the Torres Docu- 
ments whatever they may contribute, by direct evidence and 
by inference, to a better understanding of the conditions of 
life in New Mexico in the Mexican period, when our bene- 
factor, Juan Geronimo Torres, was an active participant in 
the affairs of his community. 


I 
To attain the economic status which will assure a good 
living for one’s family is necessarily one of the objectives of 


life, and in this Don Juan seems to have succeeded reason- 
ably well. Besides his two undescribed grant rights in neigh- 
boring towns, he had at Sabinal a strip of “arable grain 
land” which contained close to forty acres, and at Belen, ten 
miles north, he had another strip of farming land of about 
the same size, making close to eighty acres together.'* On 
these, and probably on the open range too,'® at the time of 
his death he was grazing ninety-one head of cattle, eighteen 
goats, eleven yoke of oxen, and eleven horses. To assist with 
the care of the cattle and fields he could call upon eight male 

12. “Last Will,” loc. cit. n. 11, pp. 338 and 340 

13. Hallenbeck, op. cit. n. 18, Chap. XIV. 

14. U.S. Census Office, Statistical View of the United States (Washington: Gov- 
ernment, 1854), page 380. The time table of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad estimates the present population at 50. 

15. 572 by 314 varas, and 500 by 314 varas. “‘Last Will,” loc. cit. n. 11, p. 339 
The size of the average farm was about five acres, but some wealthy Dons owned 
several thousand acres each. Hallenbeck, op. cit. n. 8, p. 296. 

16. Grazing practices are described by Josiah Gregg in his Commerce of the 


Prairies, in R. G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels (Cleveland: Clark, 1905), Vol. 
XIX, pp. 322-3. 
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‘ 


‘servants,’ whose good Spanish names no doubt belied their 
part Indian ancestry.'? These laborers lived in seven small 
houses which appraisers valued at only twenty-one pesos 
altogether, and their status of debt servitude is revealed by 
an inventory which shows that in 1849 each owed Don Juan 
an average of about thirty pesos.'* 

In addition to the grazing of the above-mentioned cattle, 
there were the fields to cultivate, and this involved super- 
vision of irrigation. The cross ditches were fed by the 
“‘mother-ditch,” which was maintained by all landowners as 
a community responsibility.’ Consequently they employed 
a supervisor of the mother ditch, who was charged specifi- 
cally to “comply exactly with the obligations of his responsi- 
bility” or be subject to a fine of three pesos.*° Incidentally, 
this was a rather heavy fine, in view of the fact that a goat 
then was valued at one peso and a horse at about eight 
pesos.*' The management of the vital water supply created 
problems for the supervisor and laborers, as revealed by the 
strict regulations about the rationing of water in times of 
drought, the cutting off of a neighbor’s water, the misap- 
propriation, for one’s use, of water turned into the ditch for 
someone else, and the careless failure to shut off in time the 
flow of water into the cross ditches, thereby causing floods 
in the fields and roads.** 

Besides the care of the mother ditch, two other economic 
resources were common responsibilities. One was the spring 
or well from which the householders obtained their water for 
cooking; therefore the citizens were warned to guard these 
springs against misuse by anyone who bathed in them or 
used them “for other filthy practices which are harmful to 


17 “Last Will,”’ loc. cit. n. 11, p. 341. The composition of the population is 
described in Bloom, loc. cit. n. 2 (July, 1913), pp. 30-31 

18. On the practice of debt servitude also see ihid., p. 34. In the “Last Will,” 
loc. cit. n. 11, page 339, the amount which the servants owed was given as 279 pesos, 
but in the subsequent inventory, p. 340, the total was fixed at 217 pesos 

19. ‘Revised Statutes of 1826,"" New Mexico Historica, Review (January, 1951), 


“Provincial Statutes of 1824 to 1826,"" New Mexico Historica, Review (Janu 


“Last Will,” loc. cit. n. 11, p. 341. 


Provincial Statutes’’ and “‘Revised Statutes,”’ loc. cit. notes 
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the health.” Any such transgressor would be fined four 
reals.** Another common responsibility was the care of the 
roads. Supervision of this was assigned to the man who was 
ditch foreman, and the men of the community were called 
upon in turn to do their share of the repair work. If one 
failed to respond, he was to be fined four reals, “two for his 
disobedience and two for the work which he should have 
lent.”’*4 : 

In the care of the fields and livestock there were other 
problems which elicited legal protection, with fines duly 
exacted. The owner of cattle was thus protected against the 
theft of his livestock by his overseer or one of his herders, 
and the owner of a cultivated field was likewise protected 
against the theft of some of his crops.*° Moreover, if a neigh- 
bor’s animals damaged the crops, the owner was liable. That 
this latter offense was a common complaint is attested by the 
wording of the provincial statute, which said that this was 
developing into a bad practice because 
there are many who intentionally turn their animals loose at nighi 
with a riata on the neck and a stake in the knot, so as to disown [re- 
sponsibility] by saying that it had got loose from the tether... . 


For this the owner was required to pay a fine of two reals 
for each animal and to recompense the owner of the field 
for the damage to the crops.*® 

Concerning the products of these farms, other than cat- 
tle and sheep, there is mention of grain, pigs, goats, chick- 
ens, and turkeys.** In addition, near his house Don Juan had 
a vineyard and an orchard uf peach, apple, and quince trees. 
He also had farming equipment which included three carts, 
five plows, three kettles, and eleven pieces of nondescript 
“apparatus.” ** 

The poverty of most of the residents was recognized by 
the provincial lawmakers, who tried to give assurance that 

23. IJIbid., pp. 67 and 71. A real was one-eighth of a peso. 

24. Ibid. 


25. IJbid., pp. 66 and 71. 
26. Ibid., p. 70. 


27. “Instructions ... to the Collector of Tithes,""” New Mexico Historicat Re- 
view (July, 1951), pp. 246-7. 


28. “Last Will,” loc. cit. n. 11, p. 339 
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they were being as lenient as possible in the levying of taxes. 
In 1826 a special commission which had been designated to 
revise the provincial laws and schedule of fines reported that 
they had: done so with allowance for “the lamentable state 
of affairs to which these people are found reduced,” and 
that in consequence they had “observed great moderation 
with respect to the poverty of the people.’’*’ On the other 
hand, Don Juan Geronimo Torres apparently was fairly well- 
to-do, because at the time of his death five of his acquaint- 
ances owed him the sum of nearly fourteen hundred pesos, 
and these notes along with the debts of his servants, and his 
house, livestock, and equipment, but excluding his land, were 
appraised altogether at a little over three thousand pesos.*® 
Since horses and cattle then worth about eight pesos a head 
probably now would average close to $100 each, the three 
thousand pesos of that day would be the equivalent of about 
$35,000 in present currency.*! 


II 


Under Mexican administration the northern provinces, 


including New Mexico, had territorial status from 1824 to 
1837, and the territorial administrative officer was known 
as the “political chief.” After 1837, under the centralized 
system, New Mexico was a “department” headed by a gover- 
nor. There was also a small and rather ineffective legislative 
council, known in territorial days as the “Deputation,” but 
renamed the “Junta” under the departmental system. There 
were also legislative councils in a few of the larger cities, 
but only an alcalde, or justice of the peace, in the smaller 
towns.** 

At Sabinal in 1819, shortly before Mexican independence, 
Don Juan Geronimo Torres had been appointed deputy to 
the alcalde mayor of Belen.** In 1827 he was relieved by the 
appointment of one Ramon Torres, but again in the 1830's 


29 “Revised Statutes,’ loc. cit. n. 19, p. 69 and 71 

30. “Inventory of Possessions,"” New Mexico HistoricaL Review (October, 1951), 
pp. 340-1 

31. Ibid 

32. Twitchell, op. cit. n. 3, Vol. Il, pages 7-15 

33. “Appointment ...,’" New Mexico Histronica. Review (April, 1951), pp 
160-1 
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there are some documents signed by Don Juan as “Al- 
calde.”** The official appointment of 1819 was conferred 
upon him by one Miguel Aragon, who was alcalde at Belen, 
and who directed that Don Juan 

deal with the cases and matters which may arise, civil and criminal, 
prosecuting them until passing judgment, and next that he may give 
me an account in order for me to determine what may be wise by 
a similar order for all of the existing and resident citizens of the 
district; 


The alcalde also ordered that the town crier announce the 
appointment “with good public notice through all parts of 
the neighborhood,” so that all “may obey and keep his oral 
and written orders,” and finally he requested the retiring 
deputy alcalde to “codperate with his influence and good ex- 
ample . .. in order that the titled Deputy . .. may have 
no great prejudice arise against him.’ ** 

The advisability of that final precaution becomes appar- 
ent in light of later developments. After Don Juan was re- 
lieved of his official position in 1827, the new alcalde seems 
to have mistrusted his predecessor and in the presence of 
other citizens he allegedly called Don Juan a revolucionario, 
which in modern. terminology could well be translated as a 
“subversive person,” or, more bluntly, a “red.” This so in- 
censed Don Juan that he sent the political chief a heated 
protest in which he complained that it was “excessively in- 
furiating” to him that the new alcalde, “whose quarrelsome 
tendency has always characterized his activities,’ should 
“avail himself of his office in order to express to a citizen 
insults which scandalize the hearing of citizens of honor and 
judgment.” Therefore Don Juan begged that the political 
chief order the alcalde to prove “before a public sitting of an 
impartial and competent tribunal, how, when and where he 
has seen me commit such a serious crime.”’** Unfortunately 
there is no further record to relieve our curiosity as to 
whether Don Juan had an opportunity to clear himself of 

34. “Protest against Slanderous Charges,"”" New Mexico HistoricaAL Review (Oc- 
tober, 1951), pp. 335-6; “The Case of the Stolen Cows,” and ““‘The Case of the Wedding 
Gifts,” New Mexico Hisroricat Review (January, 1952), pp. 73-6. 


35. “Appointment,” loc. cit. n. 33, p. 161. 
36. “Protest,” loc. cit. n. 34, pp. 335-6. 
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the charges, or whether his accuser claimed some sort of 
official immunity. 

The various legal papers which Don Juan preserved re- 
veal that he and the other local alcaldes received copies of 
the provincial laws, attested to the legal sale of land, heard 
the disputes which came before them, called in witnesses, 
rendered decisions, kept clear and formal records of the pro- 
ceedings, and sent copies of these records to the political 
chief. In the case of disputes over property, the outcome 
was usually a compromise settlement, while in cases involv- 
ing violation of the law, the penalty was a fine of so many 
reals or pesos, or sometimes an order to labor at public 
work.*? In all of this the respect due an alcalde was main- 
tained by laws which fixed penalties for any who came before 
the “authorities” and indulged “in insulting remarks. 

The laws which the alealdes were charged to enforce 
were drafted by the Deputation at Santa Fe, approved by 
the political chief, and then copied by the secretary and sent 
out to the alcaldes. In at least one instance, in 1826, a special 
commission of two citizens was appointed to draft a revision 
of the statutes, which they in turn reported to the Deputa- 
tion. Then after each section is a notation, probably by the 
political chief, as to whether that section was approved.** 
An interesting feature of the statutes, devised to assure en- 
forcement, was that if a local official was negligent in his 
duty, any citizen who called attention to the violation of a 
law would receive one-eighth of the fine which was levied, 
and the official would be assessed a fine of five pesos for his 
delinquency.*° 


9738 


A part of local political responsibility was assistance 
with the defense of the territory. Although there was a com- 
pany of regular troops at the capital, the citizens could also 
be called upon if needed for “pursuit of enemies,” and the 
statutes provided that if an individual who was called should 


37. Statutes and cases, NEw Mexico HistoricaL Review (April, 1951), pp. 162-3, 
(July, 1951), pp. 244-7, (January, 1952), pp. 66-76. 

38. “Revised Statutes,” loc. cit. n. 19, p. 70 

39. “Provincial Statutes,”’ and ‘‘Revised Statutes,” loc. cit 
66-72. 

40 Ibid., pp. 67 and 71. 
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fail to go without good reason he would be fined three pesos.*! 
Moreover, at Belen in the 1820’s there was an organized 
company of militia in which Don Juan held a commission as 
lieutenant.** Once in formal review this company mustered 
forty-two soldiers, two “carbineers,” and six officers. Most 
of the men presented their arms for inspection—one gun and 
fifteen cartridges—but seven of them had only a lance, a 
bow, and twenty-five arrows.** 

Finally, upon the death of Don Juan in 1849, some of the 
legal proceedings which such an event produced are evident 
in these documents. First, while on his death bed he called 
in four witnesses and in their presence he drafted his “‘Last 
Will and Testament.” In it he attested that he was sound of 
mind and supremely devout and that he had certain legal 
heirs and specified property interests; then he made provi- 
sion for his funeral and burial, followed by the naming of 
executors to administer his estate; and finally he revoked 
any previous wiil and signed this as his “last and deliberate 
wish.” After his death the executors made an inventory of 
his property, and, in order that it might be transferred 
legally to his heirs, the executors then submitted their re- 


port to the Prefect of Valencia County. That fulfilled their 
legal responsibility." 


III 

In the spiritual and social realm, the Catholic Church 
was the dominant institution. The Christian faith had been 
established in New Mexico by the tireless work of the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries, with government support. However, 
under Mexican administration the missions were secularized 
and subsequently only scattered and poorly supported parish 
priests, under the Bishop of Durango, served the spiritual 
needs of these frontier settlers. The institution in which 
these priests served was then a state church; i.e., the govern- 

41. Jbid. Also see Bloom, loc. cit. n. 2, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 285. 

42. ‘“‘Commission,’"” New Mexico Histroricat Review (April, 1951), p. 162 

43. ‘“‘Review of Militia,” in ibid., pp. 159-60. 

44. “Last Will’ and “Inventory,” loc. cit. notes 11 and 30, passim. Under the 


departmental system New Mexico was divided into three districts headed by prefects, 


who were administrative assistants to the governor. Bloom, loc. cit. n. 2, Vol. Il, No. 3, 


pp. 227-8. 
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ment helped maintain it as the one and only church. To this 
end the government officials enforced the collection of the 
tithes, which were deposited in the public treasury, and from 
these funds the parish priests were paid small stipends and 
a few parochial schools were maintained.” 

The extent to which civil authority was employed for the 
security of the Catholic faith is indicated in the certificate of 
appointment of Don Juan Geronimo Torres as deputy al- 
calde. He was authorized 
to exercise great zeal that those of his district may be instructed in the 
rudiments of Our Holy Catholic Faith, guarding carefully likewise the 
greatest glory of God and punishing severely the public and scandalous 


sinners, . 


The civil authority also regulated minutely the collection of 
the tithes. According to the instructions issuing from the 
capital, a local collector was required to keep a list of the 
number of animals in the flocks and herds in his district, to 
watch all flocks closely and make collections at wool-cutting 
time, to send his list of a given flock or herd to another col- 
lector if the owner moved to a different jurisdiction, and to 


observe the fields planted in grain and vegetables in order 
not to miss anything, not even the produce “which they 
consume without awaiting harvest time.” From all produc- 
tion and income he was to exact a tithe by these rules: 


All men who are not exempt by special privilege from paying tithes 
should pay them in the ensuing manner, from each ten measures, one, 
and from whatever does not admit measurement from each ten whole 
parts, one, and if it does not amount to a whole part, from ten parts 
of it they should pay one, and in order that the payment may be of 
great purity, those who pay the tithe may not, first, deduct the cost 
of the seed, rent, or any other expense, nor pay any debt, .. .“ 


The collector was required to render a sworn account of his 
collections to the treasury officials and if any citizen refused 
to make proper payment, the collector was directed to take 


45 For this and additional background information, see Bloom, loc. cit. n. 2, 
Vol. I, No. 1, p. 133; Vol. I, No. 2, p. 153; Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 356-8; Vol. II, No. 3, 
p. 229; et passim; also, Twitchell, op. cit. n. 3, Vol. I, pp. 337-42; Vol. II, pp. 151-3, 
164-71 

46. “Appointment,” loc. cit. n. 33, p. 161 

47. This quotation and the related regulations are found in “Instructions .. . 
to the Collector of Tithes,”” loc. cit. n. 27, pp. 244-7 
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the case before the local alcalde. Obviously the income tax 
law in those days allowed no deductions and required some 
involved computations! 

There are, of course, some further references to religious 
faith in the Last Will of Don Juan. Apparently he had 
once been admitted to the Tertiary Order of St. Francis, 
which had been established for laymen and formerly had 
maintained a chapel at Santa Fe. In his Will Don Juan 
requested that his corpse be “enshrouded with the habit of 
our Seraphic Father Saint Francis” and he specified that 
the parish priest should minister at his interment because 
no Franciscan was available.** In his Will he also devoted 
a long introductory paragraph to his profession of Christian 
belief : 
as I faithfully bow and confess, the Mystery of the Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, three persons, which although actually distinct 
have the same attributes and are only one true God and one essence 
and being, and all other of the mysteries and Sacraments which our 
Holy Mother the Apostolic Roman Catholic Church believes and con- 
fesses, whose true faith I have lived, do live, and swear to live and die, 
as a faithful Christian Catholic.” 

Finally, he made a provision of sixty pesos in order that 
masses might be appropriately performed on the day of 
his interment.” 

As for other social influences, one which was almost as 
prevalent as the Church was the Spanish language. One 
observer, Josiah Gregg, remarked in the 1840’s at the cor- 
rectness with which all, even the uneducated, spoke their 
mother tongue, and he noticed that the pronunciation was 
Andalusian rather than Castilian.*' A later student of the 
language in New Mexico, Aurelio M. Espinosa, concluded 
that it was conservative and richly archaic."* In addition, 
these documents reveal many interesting tendencies to com- 

48. “Last Will,” loc. cit. n. 11, p. 337. On the Tertiary Order in New Mexico, 
see Twitchell, op. cit. n. 3, Vol. II, p. 165; Bloom, loc. cit. n. 2, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 247, 
and E. L. Hewett and R. G. Fisher, Mission Monuments of New Mexico (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico, 1943), Chap. II. 

49. “Last Will,” loc. cit. n. 11, p. 336-7. 

50. Ibid. 

51. Op. cit. n. 16, page 331. 


52. “The Spanish Language in New Mexico and Southern California,’’ Historical 
Society of New Mezico Publication No. 16 (Santa Fe, May, 1911), p. 9. 
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” 


bine words, to employ abbreviations, to use a double “r 
for an initial “‘r,” to write interchangeably a “b” or “v, 
an initial “i” 


sé ” 46.99 


or “y,” and “s” or “c” before an “e” and an 
“n” or “m” before a consonant. Nevertheless the several 
scribes sought to observe carefully the rules of formality 
and to write with a clear firm script.” 

Pertaining to home life and social activities, there is 
meagre information in the documents. When the parts are 
brought together they provide this sketchy summary: 

Don Juan, his wife and five children lived in a nine- 
room house which was built around a patio or interior court. 
Back of it was the yard, woodlot, vineyard, and orchard, 
surrounded by an adobe wall.°** Among the interior furnish- 
ings were six valuable silver dishes, or bowls, with covers," 
and the items and materials once available for clothing 
included woollen and cotton cloth, lace edging, ribbons, veils, 
mufflers, handkerchiefs, muslin gowns, and combs, along 
with essential scissors and needles.** One interesting side- 
light on a household problem is the law which provided a 
fine “for failure of cleanliness in that for which such person 
is responsible.” *7 

For amusement at Sabinal or in other towns the docu- 
ments mention playing cards, gambling, puppet shows, and 
public entertainments.** The paternal diligence of the adult 
population is betrayed in one revealing statute which read 
as follows: 

It is evident that the author of nature has not imposed the silence 
of the night with any other object than sleep and rest for living 
things, and even if some transgressions invert this custom in order 
thereby to engage in diversions and authorized social companionship, 
since here we lack such things, it may be clearly inferred that anyone 
who goes forth through the plazas and fields after nine at night 
henceforth must be held in detention until the following day and 


assessed one peso fine.” 


53. Torres Documents, passim. 

54. His house was valued at 300 pesos. “‘Last Will,” loc. cit. n. 11, p. 339. 

55. Ibid 

56. “Sale of Merchandise,” New Mexico Historica, Review (April, 1951), 
161-2. 

57. The fine was two reals. “‘Provincial Statutes,” loc. cit. n. 20, p. 67. 

58. Ibid., and “Sale of Merchandise,” loc. cit. n. 56, p. 161 

59. ‘“‘Revised Statutes,” loc. cit. n. 19, p. 71 
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IV 

Those who are familiar with the other sources on the 
Mexican period in New Mexico will recognize that the evi- 
dence in the Torres Documents on the whole confirms the 
commonly accepted description of the economic, political, 
and social pattern in those days. It presents a picture of 
an agricultural society based upon a kind of serfdom, gov- 
erned largely by authoritarian principles, and permeated 
by a state-supported Catholic faith—a society which had 
not changed much in its main features since the Spanish 
conquest. 

In some respects, however, the material in these docu- 
ments goes beyond the previously accepted data by correct- 
ing and adding some details. For example, whereas the Rev. 
Lansing Bloom accepted Antonio Barreiro’s statement, after 
his visit in 1832, that there was no organized militia in 
New Mexico,“ these documents reveal that there was a 
company of militia at Sabinal in the 1820’s; and contrary 
to Ralph Emerson Twitchell’s statement, derived from Jo- 
siah Gregg and Antonio Barreiro, that the alcaldes were not 
familiar with the law and kept no written record of the 
proceedings,” here is evidence that at least in this one com- 
munity the opposite was true. 

Even more valuable is the enrichment of detail lent by 
this material. It vivifies the previous picture by the addition 
of a close-up glimpse of personal participation. Here was 
one of the Dons, with the list of his possessions and his 
admittedly piecemeal but yet direct, first-person record of 
his problems and his aspirations. With a little imagination 
this kind of a picture can be made to breathe more life than 
one which describes the organization of the institutions as 
seen in official records and the color of the landscape as 
seen by estranjeros. One can only hope that in time more 
of this sort of material will come to light in order further 
to enrich our understanding of life in the eventful Mexican 
period. 


60. Loe. cit. n. 12, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 285 
61 Op. cit. n. 3, Vol. Il, p. 13 





BISHOP TAMARON’S VISITATION OF 
NEW MEXICO, 1760 
Edited by ELEANOR B. ADAMS 
(Concluded) 


Comments on Military Affairs''® 


During this war the Seris were held down and could 
do 1 no harm, but the Apaches, on the north where they live, 
took advantage of the occasion to commit robberies and 
murders, and as soon as our force withdrew, the Seris 
repeated and are repeating their destructive acts with new 
fury and ferocity, with the impetus of a dammed river 
when it gets loose. 

This last campaign shows what experience has shown 
before (this is the reason why I have stopped to give some 
report of it), that these campaigns are not sufficient to 
reduce the enemy tribes who surround Sonora unless the 
proposal I have made to the King our lord and to his 
Viceroy of this New Spain since I returned from my general 
visitation is heeded. In this I stated that the method which 
remained to be tried in order to restrain so many pagans 
and apostates was to introduce a regular troop of infantry. 
Three thousand men, distributed as follows, would be suf- 
ficient to attack them on the neediest frontiers of this 
diocese. Half of them should be stationed in Chihuahua, 
and detachments sent from there to San Buenaventura 
and to clean up those sierras and their environs. And from 
there they should keep going in toward the Gila River, 
fifty leagues from the Presidio of Janos, and keep on pene- 
trating as far as Zuni, the last pueblo of New Mexico. 
From this point they would decide which of the following 
undertakings would be most useful: whether to go on to 
the Moquis, who are in the interior ge leagues to the 
north, or turn west to the Navahos, in order to approach 
the Rio Grande de Navaho, which is “a to be the head- 


116 Tamar6én (1937), pp. 268-273. This passage occurs in a gene-al commentary 
on the state of affairs in Sonera and the terrible ravages by the hostile Indian tribes 
The campaign against the Seris to which he refers was that of Don Gabriel Vilddésola, 
whose expedition left San Miguel de Horcasitas on November 7, 1761, by order of the 
interim governor, Lieutenant Colonel José Tienda de Cuerbo 
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water of the Colorado River, which enters California, and 
there wait for the other body of the troop, who would 
have begun their expedition in Sonora. Half of these 1500 
infantry should pursue the Seris and would finish them 
off quickly if they pursued them inflexibly, taking advantage 
of the suitable seasons. And the rest of the force should 
wheel to the north in search of the Apaches and others 
allied with them. And the five presidios, with their cavalry, 
should support the operations of these detachments. In 
this way these 1500 foot soldiers would penetrate the two 
Pimerias, and, after pacifying them, go up to the head- 
waters of the Colorado River where the three thousand 
men would be reunited. And once they were there, time 
and circumstances would show them the direction to take. 
And many settlers would come from this troop, which is 
the second necessary means of preservation [of the frontier 
provinces], after the completion of two or three campaigns 
in as many years, lasting from March to the end of October ; 
that is, in the cold lands, for in the hot country the whole 
year would be utilized in this final experiment which I 
have proposed as the most useful and efficacious one. 

I stated that as a result of the last campaign I described, 
which Governor don José Tienda de Cuerbo undertook, it 
became obvious that campaigns of this kind were inadequate 
for the subjection of the enemy Indians. And this is true, 
because the aforesaid most recent campaign was conducted 
in an extraordinary manner, that is, with a rather large 
army of 426 men and with the intention of continuing it 
for four months. This was the longest campaign since I 
have resided in this diocese, and although it did not last 
the full four months, it did go on for more than three, 
and this is still the longest one of these times. Ordinary 
campaigns last a month at most, with a small force. 

Another example, although a rather old one, might also 
be used: the campaign usually called Father Menchero’s. 
This took place in the year 1747. Nearly seven hundred 
mounted men assembled, and, setting out from El Paso, 
they went up the Rio del Norte. From the Jornada del 
Muerto they turned west in search of the Gila River. They 
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reached it and made some forays in those vast lands. They 
discovered several Indian encampments and made some 
captives. They returned toward the north and reached the 
direct way to and the latitude of New Mexico. By that time 
they did not know where they were. They found a trail; 
they sent people to explore it, and they came out at the 
pueblo of Acoma. The missionary of Acoma told me this 
story, and he informed me that when Father Menchero 
“ame there, he was with the soldiers and a captain, Don 
Santiago Ruiz, who also told me about it. From there they 
went to Zuni, and, because it was late in the season, they 
did not go on to the Moquis. They did, indeed, leave orders 
for the founding of pueblos. The Navahos were supplied 
with all they needed at the expense of the royal treasury, 
and these Indians lost it. The same ones came to me at 
the pueblo of Laguna with the same petition for pueblos, 
saying that they desired to become Christians. The Fran- 
ciscan fathers informed me about the inconstancy of the 
Navahos and that they always said the same thing, but 
that there was no way of subjecting them to catechism. 
I observed that they did not come as they should. I treated 
them kindly, I exhorted them, I left orders with the mis- 
sionaries to keep on trying to draw them in as best they 
could. No other special fruit of that celebrated campaign 
was known. 

I asked for Spanish infantry, for the military who are 
known here in these presidios are all cavalry. According 
to the ordinance each one must have at least six horses. 
Others have more, and the reserve captains maintain large 
herds of horses. It is a continual nagging embarassment 
to care for so many horses, which are greatly coveted by 
the enemy Indians. As a result, during campaigns half 
the force is diverted from the business at hand and kept 
busy guarding the herd of remounts which is always taken. 
The horses cannot climb the crags where the Indians assem- 
ble. Infantry can. The mounted man uses a short-barreled 
shotgun and a lance for arms. The former is more fre- 
quently used. Its range is short, and, impeded by the shield, 
reins, and the movements of the horse, most of the shots 
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fail to find their mark. The foot soldier would carry a 
musket. It has a much greater range than arrows; with 
the bayonet, it serves as a lance. Instead of the uniform 
jacket, they would wear the leather jackets used here, which 
arrows do not penetrate. And in this way, taking their 
time, marching in two or three campaigns of nine or ten 
months each, their progress will be obvious. It is understood 
that each division of infantry would need some cavalry 
from the presidios to reconnoitre the stopping and watering 
places. In the report I cited, I gave as an example the 
infantry consisting of more than a thousand men who 
were sent to the province of Caracas in the year 1749 and 
who traveled throughout the province, which is very exten- 
sive, and entered the province of Cumana, They also reached 
the Kingdom of Santa Fe, over harsher and more wooded 
regions and mountains than those in this part of the world, 
for here only the Sierra Madre is more difficult. As a 
result that land was pacified and subdued by the said infan- 
try, who were the means whereby the end for which it 
was sent was accomplished. 

The King maintains three foot soldiers for the amount 
one mounted soldier costs him. Pasturage and watering 
places for a large herd of horses are usually rare. In an 
operation taking more than two months, the six horses 
apiece required by ordinance would not be sufficient for 
each soldier of the cavalry of this land, because of the effect 
galloping has on them. Just lassoing and bridling every 
day is a task that only he who has traveled a long distance 
will believe. What races this first daily task costs; for since 
there is no manger, straw, or barley, they have to turn 
the horses loose to look for grass, or zacate, as it is called 
here, to eat. Most mornings they find that some are missing. 
They make mad dashes to look for them. Some of the 
other less tame horses take off suddenly. Three or four men 
ride as fast as they can to intercept them. I used to have 
these spectacles before my eyes for many days when we 
spent the night in unpopulated areas. Infantry is free from 
this tiring diversion. 

According to the description they have given me, the 
confusion which a dawn attack, when they want to take 
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their enemy by surprise, in these wars creates among these 
mounted soldiers is inexpressible. They make the assault 
at break of day, which is why they call it a dawn attack. 
They are horseless and unprepared. Their fright and fear, 
because they do not know what to do, have no equal. The 
foot soldier arms himself with greater facility. On several 
occasions people have emphasized to me how easily these 
mounted soldiers are put out of action, whether they are 
killed or fall, or if the engagement begins before they are 
mounted. They use spurs with disks as large as the palm 
of the hand, with long points, and this impediment is 
enough to entangle them. 

As one example among many, in the month of November, 
1759, it happened that the captain of the El Paso presidio, 
Don Manuel de San Juan, was returning to his presidio 
from Chihuahua. Halfway there, when they had already 
made camp rather early at a place which was a little far 
from water, he thought it best to go a league farther to 
a better site. This was possible because there was more 
than enough time to do so by daylight. Since they had 
already unloaded, they saddled and the captain set out with 
most of the escort. He left behind three muleteers to attend 
to the loading and four soldiers to guard them. The captain 
departed with his force; they reached the appointed place, 
and, seeing how late in the afternoon it was now and that 
there had been more than enough time for the loads to 
arrive, he sent some soldiers to find out whether they were 
coming. They went; there was no sign of them; they went 
on to where they had left them. They saw all of them 
stretched out, the locks of the chests and trunks removed, 
and part of the clothing strewed about. Terrified, they 
hastened to advise the captain, who came immediately and 
found six men, four already dead and two living, but so 
badly wounded that one died on the road and the other 
when they reached El Paso. They haa all been pierced 
through by many arrows. They collected the clothing which 
they had left behind [and found that the enemy] had 
carried off the best, as well as the mules and horses and 
one of the muleteers to help transport the booty. Later 
they decided to leave him behind and gave him a heavy 
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thrust with a lance. He managed to bind or tie up his 
wound well and stop the blood. He recovered and he was 
the one who told me about everything that happened and 
that the Indian attackers numbered five, and that this 
number had wreaked such havoc against seven men. Seven 
months later I passed by the place where so lamentable 
an event had occurred. It is quite open, with no wood or 
thicket, completely flat. They say that the enemy came from 
some hills to the west and must not have been seen at once, 
and the soldiers had not even taken their shotguns out 
of their cases. This has given rise to discussion, with varying 
opinions about the reason for their failure to act. 
Although the case which I am about to relate, like the 
one I have just told, belongs to the New Mexico branch, 
because those wars resemble the ones in Sonora they are 
recorded here to illustrate my point. I left New Mexico in 
July of the year 1760. In December of the same year the 
cordon, for they so designate the annual departure to Viz- 
“aya for purposes of trade which the settlers make at that 
season, left. Usually five or six hundred men go. That year 
there were about two hundred and no more because of fear 
that the Comanches might invade the kingdom. In the 
region halfway between El] Paso and Chihuahua the Indian 
enemies attacked them at midnight. Their numbers were 
not equal to those of the cordon, but the latter took it for 
granted that they were at the mercy of the Indians, and 
their tribulation, fright, and confusion was as great as 
possible. It was their good fortune that the Indians only 
shot to frighten them, in order to make sure of their booty 
from the herd of horses, which was what they were after. 
They carried off most of it. When the members of the cordon 
recovered from their terror, they undertook to saddle the 
remaining horses in order to pursue the thieves. They 
found them after dawn. When the Indians saw that they 
were being overtaken, they took refuge in some crags 
where the horses could not go. The Spaniards did, indeed, 
succeed in recovering most of the booty, but from on high 
on the rocks the Indians cried to those who followed them 
and threatened to see them when they returned. If there 
were infantry, they would not think themselves so safe 
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on their rocks. These reasons seem to lead to the conclusion 
that said infantry should be tried, for its success will give 
complete proof. This is true of every war, for one does not 
sing victory until it is over. 

My reasoning on this point has been castigated in 
Mexico with the specious pretext of the conservation of 
the royal exchequer, although one of my chief reasons is 
its increase by safeguarding the wealth of Sonora alone. 
To gain, it is necessary to spend. This is my aim, and my 
chief one is the exaltation of the Holy Faith, which is the 
same motive that impels our very religious Catholic mon- 
archs to such enterprises, as their most just laws and royal 
cédulas testify and state with extraordinary piety and holy 
zeal. 

The other difficulties which are contemplated will be 
conquered as time goes on in the same way as in other 
reductions. One of them is: What should be done with so 
many Indians as there are in the places to be traversed 
by the soldiers? Of these, those who are subdued should 
be established in a pueblo with missionaries to teach them, 
and in order to make these permanent, settlers are necessary 
to help to hold them in check. It would be advisable to 
remove the rebels from their native soil and take them 
elsewhere by sea, in order to avoid what happened with 
the Seris and many other captives who were sent to Mexico 
in collars and who have returned more haughty and violent 
than they went. The other difficulty is that because the 
regions are so vast, there would always be many Indians 
in the mountains who would escape. This is very true, 
for who ever succeeded in putting doors on the field? In 
time they would diminish. Wolves and other wild beasts 
ravage the herds, but they do not cease to establish these 
haciendas for this reason. The owners employ hunters to 
pursue them, but in spite of such precautions they attack 
the lambs, the cattle, and the horses. I am ready to answer 
the many other recriminations of the opposition whenever 
the occasion may offer, and I would try to satisfy them, 
with the sole desire of facilitating this matter, the extreme 
importance of which I have learned. This is the reason 
why I have deliberated it at such length. 





CHECKLIST OF N“™W MEXICO PUBLICATIONS 
By WILMA Loy SHELTON 


(Continued) 


ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS 


Associated plumbing, heating and piping contractors of New 
Mexico, Ine. 


Established in 1917(?) for the purpose of promoting the 
education of apprentices, the encouragement of sanitary 
laws, the establishment of harmonious relationships and 
the betterment of the industry. Organized under the name 
of Associated plumbing contractors, which was changed 
to the present name on March 25, 1952. 

A.P.H.P.C. News 1951-52 
Issued regularly 

Merchandising and domestic engineering news v. 1—March 1953— 
monthly 


Better business bureau of New Mexico. 


Incorporated on Oct. 4, 1941, as a non-profit membership 
corporation by a group of Albuquerque business men. 
Policies are determined by a Board of directors. Bureau 
services are available to the public without charge. Its 
purpose is to promote accuracy in advertising, to aid 
in the elimination of unfair competitive practices, to pro- 
vide for an unbiased board of arbitration and to expose 
fraudulent schemes. 

Annual report 
1949 (4) p. (Jack Chaney) 
1950 (J. W. Grear) 

Bulletin v. 1 no. 1-Oct. 25, 1941-Albuquerque, 1941—-numbering dis- 
continued in August, 1944. 

News letter. Sept., 1945-April, 1948. Albuquerque, 1945-48. 

Facts you should know about food-freezer plans. Albuquerque (1953) 
(4) p. 


Facts compiled by Better business bureau. (Albuquerque, 1952) (8) p. 
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Carrie Tingley crippled children’s hospital, Truth or Conse- 
quences. 


Established in 1937 and maintained by the state as an 
orthopedic hospital for children. 


Report 
Sept. 1, 1937-June 30, 1939 28p. v.1 (J. K. Morrison) 
Sept. 1, 1939-June 30, 1941 30p. v. 2 (J. K. Morrison) 
July 1, 1941-June 30, 1943 26,(3)p. v. 3 (I. V. Boldt) 


New Mexico academy of science. 


Established in 1916 as New Mexico association for 
science, later called the New Mexico association for the 
advancement of science and in 1944 became the New 
Mexico academy of science. 


Annual meeting ... Abstracts of papers. 8th-9th, 14th; 1923-24, 1929. 
Albuquerque, The State University, 1924-30. 3v. (Bulletin of the 
State University of New Mexico. Whole no. 116, 131, 180. Educa- 
tional series, v. 3, no. 1, 3; v. 4, no. 2) 

1923 has title; A scientific symposium, abstracts of papers and 
addresses ... Annual meeting; other slight variations in title. 
Meetings for 1923-24 published under the association’s earlier 
name: New Mexico association for science. 

No more published. 


New Mexico association of osteopathic physicians and 
surgeons. 


Organized in Sept. 1928 for the purpose of promoting 
the science and art of osteopathic medicine, the better- 
ment of public health in New Mexico, the welfare of its 
members and to further an increased fraternal relation- 
ship among all osteopathic surgeons. 

Bulletin Oct. 1942—v. p. 1942—monthly. 

Dec. 1942 contains a History of osteopathy in New Mexico by 
C. A. Wheelon. 

The basic conscience act of New Mexico: the osteopathic practice act 
of New Mexico. The constitution and by-laws of the association. 
Santa Fe, 1945. (28)p. 

Constitution and by-laws ... April 26, 1952. 11p. mimeo. 

Rules and regulations for the New Mexico Board of osteopathic 
examination and registration ... July 26, 1951. (14)p. mimeo. 
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New Mexico association on Indian affairs. 


Organized in Dec. 1922 and affiliated with the Eastern 
association on Indian affairs which was organized the 
same year for the purpose of defeating the Bursum bill, 
which would have confirmed non-Indian titles to lands 
rightly belonging to the Indians. The association pro- 
motes the welfare of Indians, particularly in New Mexico 
and Arizona, through encouragement of arts and crafts, 
education, publicity, club activities and legislation. 


Annual report 
Dec. 1922-1923 13p. (M. McKittrich, chrmn.) 
1924-25 28p. (M. McKittrich, chrmn.) 
1926 16p. (M. McKittrich, chrmn.) 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 " B. Reebel, field nurse) typew. 
1931 ’ McKittrich) typew. 
1931 " B. Reebel, field nurse) typew. 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 9p. M. S. Dietrich, chrmn.) typew. 
1936 
1937 
1938 6p. (M. 
1939 5p. (M. 
1940 4p. (M. 
1941 Tp. (M. 
1942 9p. (M. 
1943 14p. (M. 
1944 8p. (M. 
1945 6p. (M. 


Dietrich, chrmn.) typew. 
Dietrich, chrmn.) typew. 
Dietrich, chrmn.) typew. 
. Dietrich, chrmn.) typew. 
. Dietrich, chrmn.) typew. 
Dietrich, chrmn.) typew. 
Dietrich, chrmn.) typew. 
Dietrich, chrmn.) typew. 
1946 9p. (M. Dietrich, chrmn.) typew. 
1947 6p. (M. S. Dietrich, chrmn.) typew. 
1948 4p. (C. Farrelly, vice-chrmn.)  typew. 


DANA 


tA 


cn 
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Bulletin 
No. 1 The Pueblo land problem. Santa Fe, 1923 ? 12p. 
Digest of Report on Navajo schools Mar. 1946. 6p. 


Indian Art series, no. 1-13. Santa Fe, pub. with the approval of the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, 1936. 
No. 1 Pueblo Indian painting. 4p. 
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No. Basket making among the Indians of the Southwest, 1936. 
Ap. 

No. 3 Indian embroidery. 1936. 4p. 

No. Indian dress. 1936. 4p. 

No. Indian pottery by the roadside. 4p. 

No. Navaho blanket weaving. 1936. 4p. 

No. 7 Navaho silversmithing. 4p. 

No. 8 Old art in new forms, 1936. 4p. 

No. 9 Navaho and pueblo Indian dancing. 1936. 4p. 

No. Children of tradition. 4p. 

No. 11 Newcomb. Symbols in sand. 4p. 

No. 12 Architecture of the ancients. 4p. 

No. 13 Chapman. Decorative design. 4p. 


In re HR 323: A bill to authorize exploration of proposed dam sites 
located on Indian lands in the State of New Mexico, July, 1943. 6p. 


More about Navajo education. Nov. 1946. 5p. 


The Navajo in No-man’s land, by Margretta S. Dietrich. Albuquerque, 
1951. p. 439-50. 
Reprinted from New Mexico quarterly v. 20 no. 4. 


Navajo rehabilitation program. Aug. 1948. 2p. 

The Navajo today. May 1947. 1p. 

The Navajo today. Aug., Nov. 1947. 

The Navajos—past, present and future. Aug. 1949. 4p. 

New Mexico Indians, a pocket handbook. Santa Fe, c1941. 36p. 
New threat to pueblos. Oct. 1941. 4p. 


News letter. Aug. 1948, Mr., Nov. 1949, Mr., Sept. 1950, Je. 1951, Feb., 
Nov. 1952, Mr., 1953. 


News letters for Indians in Armed forces. Mimeo. 
No. 1 

2 Dec. 1, 1942. 2p. 
Feb. 10, 1943. 4p. 
Mr. 31, 1943. 3p. 
Je. 29, 1943. 4p. 
Aug. 10, 1943. 4p. 
Sept. 30, 1943. 5p. 
Nov. 15, 1943. 5p. 
Jan. 1, 1944. 5p. 
Feb. 15, 1944. 5p. 
Apr. 1, 1944. 5p. 
May 27, 1944. 5p. 
Jl. 15, 1944. 6p. 
Sept. 1, 1944. 7p. 
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15 Oct. 20, 1944. 8p. 
16 Dec. 10, 1944. 7p. 
17 Feb. 5, 1945. 6p. 
18 Mr. 18, 1945. 6p. 
19 May 1, 1945. 6p. 
20 June 15, 1945. 8p. 
21 Aug. 1, 1945. 6p. 
Name was changed to Smoke signals with no. 22 


Smoke signals 

22 Sept. 20, 1945. 6p. 

23 Nov. 20, 1945. 7p. 

24 Mr. 1, 1946. 4p. 
Feb. 1951. 3p. 
Apr. 1951. 4p. 
June, 1951. 8p. 
Jl. 1951. 8p 
Sept. 1951. 6p. 
Nov. 1951. 6p. 
Christmas 1951. 11p. 
Feb. 1952. 8p. 
Mr.-Apr. 1952. 6p. 
May 1952. 8p. 

11 Jl. 1952. 6p. 

12 Sept. 1952. 7p. 

13. Nov. 1952. 6p. 

14 Dec. 1952. 6p. 

15 Feb. 1953. 6p. 

16 May 1953. 6p. 

17 Jil. 1953. 4p. 

18 Sept. 1953. 6p. 

Discontinued 


NRP, a Navajo rehabilitation program. Aug. 1948. 2p. 
An open letter to Hon. John Collier. Mar. 1943. 4p. 


Outline of suggestions for Indian office procedures. n.d. 3p. 


Pocket handbook, New Mexico Indians, Bertha P. Dutton, editor. Santa 
Fe, 1948. 96p. 
An earlier edition was published in 1941. 


Pocket handbook, New Mexico Indians, Bertha P. Dutton, editor. Santa 
Fe, 1951. 101p. 


The protest of artists and writers against the Bursum Indian bill. 
1922. Ip. 


Recommendations, Nov. 1944. 4p. mimeo. 
Shall we save the Navajo? April, 1947. 6p. 
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Statement of purpose and policy of New Mexico association on Indian 
affairs. 4p. mimeo. 


“Unless we are educated,” deplorable condition of Navajo schooling. 
Oct. 1945. 6p. 

Urgent Navajo problems; observations and recommendations based on 
a recent study by the New Mexico association on Indian affairs. 
Santa Fe, 1940. 42p. 

By Maria Chabot, with foreword by M. S. Dietrich. 


What should be done about this. Jan. 1948. 4p. 


Asylum for the deaf and dumb, Santa Fe. 


Established in 1887; in 1923 for administrative purposes 
in all matters except suits, state lands, funds and appro- 
priations, the name was abbreviated to New Mexico 
School for the deaf. 


Report 

Dec. 1894-Dec. 1896 llp. (L. M. Larson) 

Jan. 1897-Dec. 1898 Tp. (L. M. Larson) 

Also in Message of Gov. M. A. Otero to the 33d Legislative 
Assembly of New Mexico. Jan. 16, 1899. “Exhibit BB” p. 48-52. 
Also in House Journal 33d. Session, Jan. 16, 1899. p. 48-52. 

Jan. 1899-Dec. 1900 (L. M. Larson) 

Also in Message of Gov. M. A. Otero to the 34th Legislative 
Assembly of New Mexico. Jan. 21, 1901. Exhibit “2.” p. 385- 
396. 

Dec. 1, 1900-Nov. 30, 1902 10p. 

Also in Message of Gov. M. A. Otero to the 35th Legislative 
Assembly of New Mexico. Jan. 19, 1923. Exhibit “Z.” 9p. 

Dec. 1, 1902-Nov. 30, 1904 6p. (Francisco Delgado) 
Also in Message of Gov. M. A. Otero to the 36th Legislative 
Assembly of New Mexico. Jan. 16, 1905. Exhibit “Z.” 6p. 

Dec. 1, 1904-Nov. 30, 1906 (S. G. Cartwright) 
Also in Message of Gov. H. J. Hagerman to the 37th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of New Mexico. Jan. 21, 1907. Exhibit 33. 10p. 

Dec. 1, 1906-Nov. 30, 1908 22p. (W. O. Connor) 

Dec. 1, 1908-Feb. 1, 1912 34p. (W. O. Connor) 


Conference of executives; report of committee on nomenclature .. . 
Santa Fe, 1950. (4)p. 

Information concerning the asylum. (Santa Fe, 1910) 28p. 

Informe del comite a cargo de la escuela para sordos y ciegos de Nuevo 


Mejico por los anos 1897 y 1898. Santa Fe, Compania Impresora 
del Nuevo Mexicano, 1899. 7p. 
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The New Mexico asylum for the deaf and dumb, Santa Fe, W. O. Con- 
nor, Jr., superintendent. n.p.n.d. 28p. 


The New Mexico school for the deaf. Santa Fe. Printed by the pupils of 
the New Mexico School for the deaf. Santa Fe, 1930. (56) p. 


The New Mexico progress, published by the deaf and for their inter- 
ests; v. 1—; March 4, 1909—. Santa Fe, 1909— 
published monthly during the school year. 
v. 1-19 1909-27 each issue 4 pages with total of 32 pages to vol. 
v. 20 1928-29 each issue 8 pages with total of 64 pages to vol. 
v. 21 1929-date each issue 16 pages with total of 144 pages to 
vol. 


Yahraes, Herbert and Dixie. Does swimming cause deafness. Santa Fe, 
The New Mexico school for the deaf, c1950. 4p. (Reprinted with 
permission of The Woman’s home companion and the authors) 

Lewis, Arthur H. The world’s safest drivers. Santa Fe, New Mexico 
progress press, n.d. 4p. (Ford times March, 1948; Reprinted with 
permission of Ford Motor company) 

Stearns, Myron. Will your child be deaf? Santa Fe, The New Mexico 
school for the deaf, 1949. 11p. 

Thompson, Helen. The importance of reading in the education of the 
deaf. Santa Fe, New Mexico school for the deaf, 1950. 7p. (Re- 
printed from the Colorado school for the deaf and the blind) 


Wolf, Edna L. Suggestions for parents of the preschool deaf child. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico school for the deaf, 1945. 6p. (E & S) 


New Mexico automobile dealers association. 


Established in 1929 to encourage sound business policies 
and practices, to facilitate the exchange of ideas among 
its members, to foster constructive and progressive legis- 
lation and to coéperate with all those directly or indi- 
rectly engaged in the motor vehicle industry. 


Automotive data book. 
1951. 16p. 
1952. 40p. 
1953. 51p. 


Briefs. Jan. 1950— Albuquerque, 1950— mimeo. 
Issued the Ist and 16th of each month. 


Advisory bulletin, no. 1—1951— Albuquerque, 1951— 
Irregular. 
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New Mexico bankers association. 


Organized Feb. 15-16, 1906, in order to promote the gen- 
eral welfare and usefulness of banks and to secure uni- 
formity of action, together with practical benefits derived 
from discussion of subjects affecting banks. 


Constitution and By-laws as amended at Roswell, May 7, 1948. 8p. 


Proceedings 
Sept. 
1907-08 
Sept. 
1910-12 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
May 
April 
May 
April 


May 
Sept. 
April 
May 
May 
April 
June 
April 


May 
April 
May 
May 


of the annua] convention 


25-26, 


1906 


Albuquerque 


No convention 


15-16, 


1909 


Santa Fe 


No convention 


12-13, 
9-10, 
4- 5, 

14-15, 

11-12, 
9-10, 

8-9, 

10-11, 
9-10, 

22-23, 


ho he he 


7-8, 
12-13, 
21-22, 
22-23, 
20-22, 
25-26, 
26-27, 
16-17, 
24-25, 


13-14, 


25, 


20-21, 
17-18, 
15-16, 
23-24, 

3- 5, 


28-29, 


17-18, 
17-19, 
21-23, 


8 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
192: 

1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 
Roswell 
Albuquerque 
Las Vegas 
Santa Fe 
Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 
Santa Fe 
Las Vegas 
Cloudcroft 
Albuquerque 
Las Cruces 
Roswell 
Deming 
Tucumcari 
Las Vegas 
Raton 
Carlsbad 


Taos 
Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 
Roswell 
Raton 

Santa Fe 
Gallup 
Clovis 


Albuquerque 
Lordsburg 
Taos 
Albuquerque 


51p. 
4lp. 


60p. 
82p. 
84p. 
167p. 


146p. 
104p. 
101p. 
80p. 
120p. 
88p. 
79p. 
101p. 
106p. 
112p. 
95p. 
112p. 


88p. 
3lip. 
61p. 
40p. 
48p. 
62p. 
47p. 
46p. 


52p. 


we 


72p. 
8lp. 
32p. 


Vv. 


<<< 


RSA SS 


<<< 


4 (D. 


ARSASSS AT FF 


(C. N. Blackwell) 


2 (R. J. Palen) 


(E. A. Cahoon) 
T. Hoskins) 
(J. B. Herndon) 


> (J. Corbett) 


(H. B. Jones) 
(W. A. Murray) 
(J. J. Jaffa) 

(G. L. Ulrich) 
(F. R. Coon) 
(C. W. Harrison) 
(C. S. White) 
(T. H. Rixey) 
(W. A. Losey) 
(L. C. Becker) 
(E. M. Brickley) 
(A. H. Gerdeman) 
(W. A. Foyil) 
(H. L. Boyd) 
(G. K. Richard- 


son) 


2 (P. B. McSain) 


(A. F. Jones) 
(J. B. Reed) 
(Floyd Childers) 


> (S. A. Jones) 


(H. H. Aull) 

(P. A. F. Walter) 
(A. E. Huntsing- 
er) 

(W. J. White) 
(G. L. Emmons) 
(J. H. Askins) 
(J. E. Robertson) 
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April 28-29, 1944 Albuquerque 5lp. v. 34 (Cale Carson) 

1945 No convention 

May 17-18, 1946 Santa Fe 67p. v. 35 (R. T. Spence) 

March 27-29, 1947 Grand Canyon 47p. v. 36 (C. K. Brasher) 

May 6- 8, 1948 Roswell 70p. v. 37 (O. M. Love) 

April 7- 9, 1949 Albuquerque 74p. v. 38 (G. L. Rogers) 

May 26-27, 1950 Albuquerque 98p. v. 39 (G. H. Walden) 

May 11-12, 1951 Santa Fe 101p. v. 40 (H. W. Moore) 

April 18-19, 1952 Carlsbad Tip. v. 41 (F. H. Chilcote) 
Titles varies: 

1933-34 Condensed Report of the annual convention; 

1935-40 Reports and Business Session of annual convention. 
1941 contains Constitution and By-laws as amended April 19, 1941. 


New Mexico cattle growers association. 


The association was first known as the Cattle theft asso- 
ciation organized in 1865. On Jan. 15, 1881 the South- 
western Stockman’s association was formed at Silver 
City for the purpose of mutual benefit and protection. 
In April, 1884 the Central New Mexico Cattle growers 
association was founded at Albuquerque to combat cattle 
thieves; in March 1886 the Central association was 
disbanded. In May 1886 the Sierra county cattle and 
horse protection association was organized at Hillsboro. 
Prior to 1914 many small organizations existed. In 1914 
the Grant county and Southwestern cattle and horse 
protective association were reorganized under the title 
of New Mexico cattle and horse protective association. 
In 1915 the name was changed to N. M. Cattle and horse 
growers association’ on March 16, 1929 the name was 
changed to New Mexico cattle growers association. Its 
objects are to promote the welfare and business interests 
of the cattlemen of the state. 


Minutes of meetings of the board. Nov. 17, 1914—quarterly typw. 


Quarterly bulletin on the conditions of range, water and cattle through- 
out New Mexico. v. 1-58, May 1923-Aug. 1937. 
Superseded by New Mexico Stockman. 


Proceedings of the . . . annual meeting. v. 1—1915— 
Silver City, Apr. 2-3, 1915, 3p. v. 1 (C. Glenn), typw. 
Deming, Feb. 22-23, 1916, 6p. v. 2 (C. Glenn), typw. 
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Albuquerque, Mr. 20-22, 1917, v. 3 (W. R. Morley), typw. 
Las Vegas, Mr. 12-14, 1918, 148p. v. 4 (W. R. Morley), typw. 
1919, v. 5 (V. Culberson), typw. 

Roswell, Mr. 29-31, 1920, 126p. v. 6 (V. Culberson), typw. 

Albuquerque, Mr. 29-31, 1921, 57p. v. 7 (T. E. Mitchell), typw. 

Las Vegas, Mr. 20-21, 1922, 140p. v. 8 (T. E. Mitchell), typw. 

Las Vegas, Mr. 16-18, 1923, 88p. v. 9 (H. L. Hodge), typw. 

Albuquerque, Mr. 25, 1924, 92p. v. 10 (H. L. Hodge), typw. 

Santa Fe, Mr. 23-24, 1925, 53p. v. 11 (C. M. O’Donel), in Quarterly 
Bulletin, May 25, #9 

Albuquerque, Mr. 15-16, 1926, unp. v. 12 (C. M. O’Donel), in Quar. 
Bull. #12 

Albuquerque, Feb. 7-8, 1927, unp. v. 13 (T. P. Talle), in Quar. 
Bull. Feb. ’27, #16 

Las Vegas, Feb. 27-28, 1928, v. 14 (T. P. Talle), in Quar. Bull. 
May ’28, #21 

Roswell, Mr. 15-16, 1929, v. 15 (T. A. Spencer), in Quar. Bull. 
May ’29, #25 

Albuquerque, Mr. 25-26, 1930, v. 16 (T. A. Spencer), in Quar. 
Bull. May ’30, #29 

Las Vegas, Mr. 3-4, 1931, v.17 (R. Royal), in Quar. Bull. May ’31, 
#33 


Carlsbad, Mr. 4-5, 1932, v. 18 (R. Royal), in Quar. Bull. May ’82, 
#37 
Lovington, Dec. 3, 1933, v. 19 (A. K. Mitchell), in Quar. Bull. 


Albuquerque, Sept. 24, 1934, v. 20 in Quar. Bull. 

Roswell, Mr. 25, 1935, v. 21 (L. S. Evans), in Quar. Bull. May ’35 
#49 

Silver City, Mr. 6-7, 1936, v. 22 (L. S. Evans), in Quar. Bull. May 
"36, #53 

Raton, Mr. 26-27, 1937, v. 23 (A. D. Brownfield), in Quar. Bull. 
May ’37, #57 

Santa Fe, Mr. 23-24, 1938, v. 24 (A. D. Brownfield), N. M. Stock- 
man, v. 3 no. 4, Apr. ’38, p. 5, 10-11 

Clovis, Mr. 27-28, 1939, v. 25 (O. M. Lee), N. M. Stockman, v. 4 
no. 4, Apr. ’39, p. 2-11 

Gallup, Mr. 18-19, 1940, v. 26 (C. W. Jackson), N. M. Stockman, 
v. 5 no. 3, Mr. ’40, p. 1-2, 12-17 

Albuquerque, Mr. 24-25, 1941, v. 27 (C. W. Jackson), N. M. Stock- 
man, v. 6 no. 4, Mr. ’41, p. 1-9, 28-29 

Albuquerque, Mr. 7, 1942, v. 28 (Tom Clayton), N. M. Stockman, 
v. 7 no. 3, Mr. °42, p. 1-9 

Albuquerque, Mr. 12-13, 1943, v. 29 (Tom Clayton), N. M. Stock- 
man, v. 8 no. 3, Mr. ’43, p. 1-8, 20 

Albuquerque, Mr. 21-22, 1944, v. 30 (E. G. Hayward), N. M. 
Stockman, v. 9 no. 4, Apr. ’44, p. 1-3, 8-11 


, 
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Albuquerque, Mr. 8-9, 1945, v. 31 (E. G. Hayward), N. M. Stock- 
man, v. 10 no. 3, Mr. ’45, p. 4, 6, 43-44 (Executive board meet- 
ing; held no convention) 

Albuquerque, Mr. 19-20, 1946, v. 32 (E. G. Hayward), N. M. Stock- 
man, v. 11 no. 4, Apr. ’46, p. 4-24 

Albuquerque, Mr. 9-11, 1947, v. 33 (G. A. Godfrey), N. M. Stock- 
man, v. 12 no. 3, Mr. ’47, p. 34-49 

Albuquerque, Mr. 7-9, 1948, v. 34 (G. A. Godfrey), N. M. Stock- 
man, v. 13 no. 3, Mr. ’48, p. 6-14 

Albuquerque, Mr. 27-29, 1949, v. 35 (G. W. Evans), N. M. Stock- 
man, v. 14 no. 4, Apr. ’49, p. 8-25 

Albuquerque, Mr. 26-28, 1950, v. 36 (G. W. Evans), N. M. Stock- 
man, v. 15 no. 4, Apr. ’50, p. 8-19 

Albuquerque, March 25-27, 1951, v. 37 (Roy Forehand), N. M. 
Stockman, v. 16 no. 4, Apr. 1951, p. 6-14, 65-66 

Albuquerque, March 23-25, 1952, v. 38 (Roy Forehand), N. M. 
Stockman, v. 17 no. 4, April, 1952, p. 6-10 

Albuquerque, March 29-31, 1953, v. 39 (Ed. Heringa), N. M. Stock- 
man, v. 39 no. 4, April, 1953, p. 9-13, 83 

Title varies; 1921, summary of proceedings; 1928, v. 14-date sum- 
marized in N. M. Stockman 


Annual report of the secretary and treasurer .. . 
Feb. 29, 1916-Mr. 17, 1917, 20p. 
Mr. 17, 1917-Mr. 1, 1918, 6p. 


Monthly news letter of the N. M. cattle and horse grower’s associa- 
Oa 
v. 1-2, July, 1916-1917 
From v. 2 #1, Apr. 24, 1917, news letter “was to be published as 
occasion may arise.” 


v. 2 #1 contains Resolutions of 1917 convention 


New Mexico stockman. v. 1- 1937- Albuquerque, 1937- 
formerly El Borroguero-(The sheep grower) published monthly 
by N. M. wool growers, v. 1-5, 1933-37. 


Resolution passed . . . at annual convention. 
Las Vegas, Mr. 20-21, 1922 &p. v. 8 
Las Vegas, Mr. 16-18, 1923 8p. 9 


Santa Fe, Mr. 23-24, 1925 ‘Tp. v. 11 
Albuquerque, Mr. 15-16, 1926 8p. v. 12 
Albuquerque, Feb. 7- 8, 1927 12p. v. 13 
Las Vegas, Feb. 27-28, 1928 llp. v. 14 
Roswell, Mr. 15-16, 1929 10p. v. 15 


v. 
Albuquerque, Mr. 25, 1924 &p. v. 
y 
y 
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New Mexico conference of social welfare. 


Established in 1951 for the purpose of stimulating inter- 
est in social problems and conditions, to recommend and 
further social legislation and to work for unified codrdi- 
nation and planning. 


Proceedings 
June 7-9, 1951, Albuquerque. 63p. mimeo. 
’ ] ] 
June 4-6, 1952, Albuquerque. 70p. mimeo. 
June 4-6, 1953, Albuquerque. 32p. mimeo. 


Program 
Annual meeting 
1953 (8)p. 


Constitution. (Albuquerque, 1953) 3p. mimeo. 


Conference on educational problems in the Southwest. 


Committee reports of the Conference on educational problems in the 
Southwest, with special reference to the educational problems in 
Spanish speaking communities, held at Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
Aug. 19-24, 1943, under the auspices of the University of New 
Mexico, New Mexico Highlands University, the Coordinator of 
Inter-American affairs. (Santa Fe, 1943) (1), 26p. mimeo. 


New Mexico congress of parents and teachers. 


Organized on May 7, 1915 to promote child welfare in the 
home, the school and the community. 


New Mexico parent teacher. v. 1-4, Nov. 1931-Nov. 1935. v. p. 1931-35. 
Bulletin. v. p. 1936- irregular mimeo. 

1938, 1942 called N. M. Parent Teacher convention bulletin 
History of the New Mexico Congress of Parents and Teachers; history 


v. 1, 1915-1948 compiled by Mrs. P. G. Donaldson, historian. n.p.n.d. 
74p. 


New Mexico credit service co. 


New Mexico today v. 1 
monthly; irregular 
Ceased publication with v. 2 no. 1 (June, 19417) 
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New Mexico educational association. 


Organized in 1886 to elevate the profession of teaching, 
secure effective codperation of all agencies for improving 
schools, and to promote educational interests of the 
state. 


Journal of proceedings 

Santa Fe, Dec. 28-30, 1886 

Las Vegas, Dec. 1887 

Albuquerque, Dec. 1888 

Las Cruces, (no meeting) 1889 

Albuquerque, Dec. 1890 

Santa Fe, Dec. 1891 

Las Vegas, Dec. 1892 

Albuquerque, Dec. 1893 

Albuquerque, Dec. 1894 

Albuquerque, Dec. 1895 

Socorro, Dec. 1896 

Albuquerque, Dec. 1897 

Las Vegas, Dec. 1898 

Santa Fe, Dec. 1899 

Santa Fe, Dec. 1900 

Albuquerque, Dec. 26-28, 1901 

Las Vegas, Dec. 22-24, 1902 

Santa Fe, Dec. 1903 18 (Luther Foster) 

Silver City, Dec. 1904 v. 19 (A. B. Stroup) 

Albuquerque, Dec. 26-28, 1905 v. 20 (W. G. Tight) 

Minutes and papers read for 1905 in N. M. Journal of educ. v. 2 
p. 2-18, Jan. ’30, 1906. 

Las Vegas Dec. 26-28, 1906 v. 21 (W. H. Decker) 

“Echoes from the association meeting” and resolutions, 1906, in 
N. M. journal of educ. v. 3 p. 10-15, Feb. 15, 1907. 

*Santa Fe, Dec. 26-27, 1907, 96p. v. 22 (R. R. Larkin) 

Albuquerque, Dec. 28-30, 1908, v. 23 (C. O. Fisher) 

Proceedings, 1908 in N. M. journal of educ. v. 5 p. 10-65, Feb. 15, 
1909 

Roswell, Dec. 28-30, 1909, v. 24 (W. E. Garrison) 

Minutes, 1909 in N. M. journal of educ. v. 6 p. 6-16, Feb. 15, 1910 

Las Vegas, Dec. 27-29, 1910, v. 25 (J. E. Clark) 

Santa Fe, Nov. 16-18, 1911, v. 26 (J. S. Hofer) 

Proceedings, 1911 in N. M. journal of educ. v. 8 p. 3-71, Jan. 1912 

Albuquerque, Nov. 6-9, 1912, 166p. v. 27 (W. A. Poore) 


(W. H. Ashley) 
(R. W. D. Bryan) 
(C. E. Hodgin) 
(J. P. Owen) 
(Hiram Hadley) 
(Elmore Chase) 
(C. E. Hodgin) 
(G. S. Ramsay) 
(Geo. Selby) 
(R. H. Theilmann) 
(J. A. Wood) 
(D. M. Richards) 
(C. M. Light) 
(C. T. Jordan) 
(C. L. Herrick) 
16 (Hiram Hadley) 
17 (M. E. Hickey) 


Vv. 
Vv. 
Vv. 
Vv. 
Vv. 
V. 
Vv. 
Vv. 
Vv. 
Vv. 

Vv. 

Vv. 

Vv. 
Vv. 

Vv. 
Vv. 
Vv. 


< < 


* First published proceedings. 
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Albuquerque, Nov. 24-26, 1913, 32p. v. 28, (W. B. McFarland) 
Albuquerque, Nov. 21-25, 1914, 44p. v. 29 (C. C. Hill) 
Albuquerque, Nov. 20-24, 1915, 45p. v. 30 (J. H. Vaughan) 
Santa Fe, Nov. 27-29, 1916, 45p. v. 31 (John Milne) 
(Bulletin v. 3 #4) 
Santa Fe, Nov. 24-28, 1917, 23p. v. 32 (F. H. H. Roberts) 
(Bulletin v. 3 #5) 

Albuquerque, Dec. 26-28, 1918, v. 33 (I. L. Eckles) (no meeting) 
Albuquerque, Nov. 22-26, 1919, v. 34 (I. L. Eckles) 
Albuquerque, Nov. 20-24, 1920, v. 35 (J. H. Wagner) 
Albuquerque, Nov. 19-23, 1921, v. 36 (J. M. Bickley) 
Albuquerque, Nov. 27-29, 1922, v. 37 (Josephine Lockard) 
East Las Vegas, Nov. 26-28, 1923, v. 38 (R. L. White) 
Albuquerque, Nov. 6-8, 1924, v. 39 (H. L. Kent) 
Albuquerque, Nov. 5-7, 1925, v. 40 (D. N. Pope) 

Santa Fe, Nov. 4-6, 1926, v. 41 (Frank Carroon) 
Albuquerque, Nov. 3-5, 1927, v. 42 (E. A. White) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1928, v. 43 (A. O. Bowden) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 31-Nov. 2, 1929, 80p. v. 44 (J. F. Zimmerman) 
Albuquerque, Nov. 5-8, 1930, v. 45 (C. B. Redick) 

Santa Fe, Nov. 4-7, 1931, v. 46 (Raymond Huff) 

Roswell, Nov. 2-5, 1932, v. 47 (S. P. Nanninga) 
Albuquerque, Nov. 1-4, 1933, 317p. v. 48 (G. L. Fenlon) typw. 
Santa Fe, Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1934, v. 49 (C. L. Rose) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 30-Nov. 2, 1935, v. 50 (G. I. Sanchez) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 28-31, 1936, v. 51 (J. R. McCollum) 
Albuquerque, Nov. 3-6, 1937, v. 52 (J. W. Wilferth) 
Roswell, Oct. 26-29, 1938, v. 53 (M. J. Kennedy) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 25-28, 1939, v. 54 (E. D. Martin) 

Santa Fe, Oct. 23-26, 1940, v. 55 (W. G. Donley) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 22-25, 1941, v. 56 (J. P. Steiner) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 22-24, 1942, v. 57 (Tom Wiley) 

(Limited to Council meeting) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 21-23, 1943, v. 58 (Tom Wiley) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 25-28, 1944, v. 59 (Tom Mayfield) 
*No state convention held 1945 (W. E. Kerr) 
District meetings held 

Albuquerque, Nov. 25-27, 1946, v. 59 (W. E. Kerr) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 22-25, 1947, v. 60 (J. C. Miller) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 28-30, 1948, v. 61 (Mary Watson) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 27-29, 1949, v. 62 (J. C. Pannell) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 25-28, 1950, v. 63 (Charles Wood) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 23-26, 1951, v. 64 (M. G. Hunt) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 22-25, 1952, v. 65 (Mary Foraker) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 28-31, 1953, v. 65 (Travis Stovall) 
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Program of the annual meeting 

1886 2p. v. 1920 32p. v. 35 
1887 1921 22p. v. 36 
1888 1922 v. 37 
1889 1923 32p. v. 38 
1890 1924 18p. v. 39 
1891 1925 32p. v. 40 
1892 1926 (22)p. v. 41 
1893 1927 (24)p. v. 42 
1894 1928 27p. 
1895 1929 32p. 
1896 1930 32p. 
1897 1931 32p. 
1898 1932 40p. 
1899 1933 40p. 
1900 1934 40p. 
1901 1935 40p. 
1902 17 1936 40p. 
1903 18 1937 43p. 
1904 1938 32p. 
1905 (24)p. 20 1939 35p. 
1906 21 1940 32p. 
1907 (14)p. v. 22 1941 

1908 24p. 23 1942 

1909 (12)p. v. 24 1943 

1910 (15)p. v. 25 1944 20p. 
1911 (19)p. v. 26 1945-no state convention 
1912 24p. v. 27 1946 16p. v. 59 

1913 28p. v. 28 1947 24p. v. 60 

1914 16p. v. 29 1948 28p. v. 61 

1915 23p. v. 30 1949 32p. v. 62 

1916 7. 31 1950 3832p. v. 63 

1917 24p. v. 32 1951 32p. v. 64 
1918 . 33 1952 35p. v. 65 
1919 20p. . 34 1953 40p. v. 66 


eteee848 444484884888 4888 
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Title varies: 
Program of annual meeting 
Official program 
Handbook and program 
Annual convention 


Constitution. . . Santa Fe, n.d. 10p. 


Constitution, Jan. 1, 1952 (in N. M. School review mid-monthly bulle- 
tin v. 1 no. 5, Jan. 15, 1952. 8p.) 


Costs and methods of financing public education in New Mexico by 
J. E. Seyfried. Santa Fe, 1932. 87p. 
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Education for all New Mexico’s children; amplification of the plat- 
form of the N.M.E.A. Santa Fe, 1948. 17p. 


Handbook for local associations of the New Mexico education; a book- 
let of information and guidance; Jan. 1946. Santa Fe, 1946. 20p. 

Handbook for local associations; a guide to action; March, 1948. 
Santa Fe, 1948. 30p. 


New Mexico journal of education. v.p. Jan. 1905-Nov. 1920. v. 1-17 
no 2 

New Mexico school review; official organ of the New Mexico education 
association. v. p. The association, July 1921- v. 1- 

New Mexico school review mid monthly bulletin v. 1-Sept. 15, 1951- 
Santa Fe, The association, 1951- 

NMEA reporter v. 1 nos. 1-9, Sept. 1952-May, 1953. Santa Fe, 1952-53. 
Discontinued 

A proposal for the re-organization of the State department of educa- 
tion, to secure a sound business administration of the New Mexico 
public school system. (Santa Fe, 1948) 16p. 

A sound business administration for the New Mexico public school 
system Santa Fe, 1950. 20p. 

Teacher education in New Mexico; the El Rito conference, a report 
and discussion outline. Santa Fe, 1950. 16p. 

Working together at the local level; 1951 handbook. Santa Fe, 1951. 
(8) p. 


New Mexico folklore society. 


Established in 1931; reorganized in 1946. Its purpose 
is to collect and preserve the folklore of the state. 

New Mexico folklore record; annual publication of the New Mexico 
folklore society. v. 1- 1946/47- 
Albuquerque, c1947- 


New Mexico funeral directors and embalmers association. 


Organized in 1908 to secure harmony in business, to 
disseminate correct principles of business management 
and methods for maintaining high professional ideals of 
public service. 

Yearbook 
Las Vegas, June 10-11, 1947. 65p. v. 40 (J. H. Hanlon) 
Roswell, June 4-5, 1948. 74p. v. 41 (Ernest Wheeler) 
v. 1-39, 42-46, 1908-1946, 1949-1953 not published 
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New Mexico funeral directors and embalmers association. Las Vegas, 
Feb. 24, 1943. 2p. 

Program 
Albuquerque, June 13-16, 1944. (8)p. v. 37 (D. M. Talmage) 
Santa Fe, June 12-13, 1950. (8)p. v. 43 (L. E. Handlin, Jr.) 
Albuquerque, June 13-14, 1952. (8)p. v. 45 (L. M. Westrum) 
Carlsbad, June 19-20, 1953. v. 46 (S. H. Curtis) 


New Mexico geological society. 


Established April 12, 1947 to further the geology of the 
state. 


Guidebook on the San Juan Basin, N. M. and Colorado. First field 
conference, Nov. 3, 4, 5, 1950. (Albuquerque, 1950) 153p. Com- 
piled and edited by Vincent C. Kelley. 

Guidebook of the south and west sides of the San Juan Basin, N. M. 


and Arizona. Second Field conference. Oct. 12-13-14, 1951. (Albu- 
querque, 1951) 167p. 


Guidebook of the Rio Grande country; Central New Mexico. Third 
field conference, Oct. 3-4-5, 1952. (Albuquerque, 1952) 126p. 


New Mexico good roads association. 


Proceedings. v. 1-5. 1910-1913 
Proceedings of the fourth annual meeting of the N. M. good roads 
assoc. and the First convention of the State association of highway 
officials; constitution & by-laws. Albuquerque, May 8th and 9th, 
1913. 128p. 
Fifth Annual meeting of the N. M. good roads assoc., N. M. divi- 
sion of National highways assoc. including the second annual 
meeting of the N. M. association of highway officials, Santa Fe, 
July 30, 31, Aug. 1, 1914. 


New Mexico high school activities association. 


Established in 1922 to supervise all extra curricular 
activities of the high schools of the state. Called New 
Mexico high school athletic association from 1922 to 
March 1953. 


N. M. High school activities association bulletin. Sept. 1950- 
Albuquerque, 1950- 
monthly 


Revised constitution and by-laws, 1935; effective Dec. 1, 1934 to Dec. 1, 
1935. 29p. 
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Highway Traffic advisory committee. 


State capitol transportation survey. Santa Fe, 1942. 5p. (mimeo) 


Highway users conference. 


Review of highway taxing, borrowing, spending trends in New Mexico; 
war economy program urged in light of facts disclosed by survey. 
Albuquerque, n.d. 24p. 


New Mexico Historical society. 


For official list of publications see 

List of publications Jan. 1949: School of American research, Historical 
society of New Mexico, Laboratory of anthropolgy. Santa Fe 
(1949) 19p. 


New Mexico horticulture society. 
Incorporated in 1886. 


Annual fairs; premium list and regulations. Santa Fe, New Mexican 
printing co., 1897-99. 
Sept. 7-9, 1897, 16p. v. 1 (L. B. Prince) 
Sept. 7-9, 1898, 20p. v. 2 (L. B. Prince) 
Oct. 4-6, 1899, 23p. v. 3 (L. B. Prince) 


First annual report of New Mexico horticulture society for the year 
1897; certificate of incorporation and by-laws. Santa Fe, New 
Mexican printing co., 1898. 24p. 


Industrial school. 


Established 1903 at El Rito; moved to Springer 1909. 


Report 
June 17, 1903-Dec. 16, 1904. 
In Appendix to Message of M. A. Otero, governor of N. M., 
to the legislative assembly Jan. 16, 1905. Exhibit A7 5p. 


Report of the Board of trustees and superintendent to the governor. 

*July 2, 1913-Nov. 30, 1914, v. 1-2 21p. 1-2 fiscal yr. (J. D. McPike) 

Dec. 1, 1914-Nov. 30, 1915, v. 3 3rd fiscal yr. (J. D. McPike) 

Dec. 1, 1915-Nov. 30, 1916, v. 4 25p. 4th fiscal yr. (J. D. Me- 
Pike) 

July 1, 1929-June 30, 1930, v. 18 (12)p. 18th fiscal yr. (Jaffa 
Miller) 

July 1, 1930-June 30, 1934, v. 19-22 (22)p. 19-20 fiscal yr. (Jaffa 
Miller) 
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July 1, 1934-June 30, 1935 
July 1, 1935-June 30, 1936, v. 24 13p. 24th fiscal yr. (J. C. Peck) 
July 1, 1936-June 30, 1938, v. 25-26 19p. 25-26 fiscal yr. (J. C. 
Peck) 
1903-1929 known as Reform school 
*1913-1914 includes History of the establishment of the N. M. 
Reform school p.(3) 


Boys’ journal; vol. no. 1, June, 1915. Springer, 1915. (4)p. 


Insane Asylum, Las Vegas. 


Completed March 1, 1892. 


Report of the directors, medical superintendent, steward and matron. 


May 1, 1893-Nov. 1, 1894, 78p. v. 1 
Nov. 1, 1894-Nov. 1, 1896, 68p. v. 2 
Nov. 1, 1896-Nov. 1, 1898, 62p. v 3 
Also in Message of Gov. M. A. Otero to the 33d Legislative 
Assembly Jan. 16, 1899. “Exhibit GG” p. 120-168. 
Dec..15, 1898-Nov. 1, 1900, 23p. v. 4 
Also in Message of Gov. M. A. Otero to the 34th Legislative 
Assembly Jan. 21, 1901. Exhibit “8” p. 5-5-529. 
Nov. 30, 1900-Dec. 1, 1901 
29p. v. 5 (in one volume) 
Nov. 30, 1901-Dec. 1, 1902 
Also in Message of Gov. M. A. Otero to the 35th Legislative 
Assembly Jan. 19, 1903. Exhibit “&” 47p. 
Nov. 30, 1902-Dec. 1, 1904, 39p. v. 6 
Also in Message of Gov. M. A. Otero to the 36th Legislative 
Assembly Jan. 16, 1905. Exhibit “ZZ” 7p. 
Dec. 1, 1904-Nov. 30, 1905, 48p. (H. M. Smith) 
Also in Message of Gov. H. J. Hagerman to the 37th Legislative 
Assembly, Jan. 21, 1907. Exhibit 32. 48p. 
Nov. 30, 1904-Dec. 1, 1906 34p. v. 7 (H. M. Smith) 
Nov. 30, 1906-Dec. 1, 1908, 45p. (H. M. Smith) 
Nov. 30, 1908-Dec. 1, 1911, 59p. (H. M. Smith) 
Nov. 30, 1911-Dec. 1, 1914, 78p. (W. P. Mills) 
Dec. 1, 1912-Nov. 30, 1914, 78p. 1-2 fis. yrs. (W. P. Mills) 
Dec. 1, 1914-Nov. 30, 1916, 61p. 3-4 fis. yrs. (W. P. Mills) 
Dec. 1, 1916-Nov. 30, 1918, 47p. 5-6 fis. yrs. (W. R. Tipton) 
Dec. 1, 1918-Nov. 30, 1920; 7-8 fis. yrs. 
Dec. 1. 1922-Nov. 30, 1924, 50p. 11-12 fis. yrs. (F. H. Crail) 
July 1, 1926-June 30, 1928, 58p. 15-16 fis. yrs. (H. M. Smith) 
July 1, 1928-June 30, 1930, 47p. 17-18 fis. yrs. (H. M. Smith) 
July 1, 1930-June 30, 1932, 47p. 19-20 fis. yrs. (A. B. Stewart) 
July 1, 1932-June 30, 1934, 4383p. 21-22 fis. yrs. (A. B. Stewart) 
July 1, 1934-June 30, 1936, 44p. 23-24 fis. yrs. (A. B. Stewart) 
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July 1, 1936-June 30, 1938, 47p. 25-26 fis. yrs. (A. B. Stewart) 
July 1, 1938-June 30, 1940, 51p. 27-28 fis. yrs. (W. C. Curphey) 


Informe del asilo de dementes de Nuevo Mejico, finalizando Nov. 1, 


1898, Santa Fe, Compania Impresora del Nuevo Mexicano, 1899. 
54p. 


New Mexico Institute of mining and technology, Socorro. 
State bureau of mines and mineral resources. 


Established in 1927 as a department of the school of 
mines ; assists in all ways the development of New Mexico 
mineral resources by publishing bulletins, circulars and 
reports on geology, mineral deposits and oil and gas, 
by answering inquiries relating to mineral production, 
by identifying rock and mineral specimens, by maintain- 
ing a library and a collection of mineral specimens and 
by exchanging information with federal and state agen- 
cies toward advancing the development of the state’s 
mineral industry. Name was changed from State bureau 
of mines and mineral resources to Institute of mining 
and technology in March 1951. 


Bulletin. No. 1- Socorro, 1915- 

No. 1 The mineral resources of New Mexico, by F. A. Jones. 
1915. 77p. 

No. 2 Manganese in New Mexico, by E. H. Wells. 1918. 85p. 

3 Oil and gas possibilities of the Puertecito district, Socorro 

and Valencia counties, New Mexico, by E. H. Wells. 
1919. 47p. 
Fluorspar in New Mexico, by W. D. Johnston, Jr. 1928. 
128p. 
Geologic literature of New Mexico, by T. P. Wootton. 
1930. 127p. 
Mining and mineral laws of New Mexico, by C. H. Fow- 
ler. 1930. 86p. 
Geologic literature of New Mexico, by T. P. Wootton. 
1930. 178p. 
The ore deposits of Socorro county, New Mexico, by 
S. G. Lasky. 1932. 139p. 
The Oil and gas resources of New Mexico, by D. E. 
Winchester, 1933. 223p. 
The geology and ore deposits of Sierra county, New 
Mexico, by G. T. Harley. 1934. 220p. 
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The geology of the Organ mountains, by K. C. Dunham. 
1935. 272p. 

The non-metallic mineral resources of New Mexico and 
their economic features, by S. B. Talmage and T. P. 
Wootton. 1937. 159p. 

Geology and economic features of the Pegmatites of 
Taos and Rio Arriba counties, New Mexico, by Evan Just. 
1937. 73p. 

Some New Mexico fusulinidae, by C. E. Needham. 1937. 
88p. 

The geology and ore deposits of northeastern New 
Mexico, by G. T. Harley. 1914. 104p. 

Mining, oil, and mineral laws of New Mexico, by C. H. 
Fowler and S. B. Talmage. 1941. 244p. 

Pennsylvania system in New Mexico, by M. L. Thompson. 
1942. 92p. 

The oil and gas resources of New Mexico; 2d ed. Comp. 
by R. L. Bates. 1942. 320p. 

Manganiferous iron-ore deposits near Silver City, New 
Mexico, by L. P. Entwistle. 1944. 72p. 

Stratigraphy of the Colorado group, upper Cretaceous, in 
northern New Mexico, by C. H. Rankin. 1944. 
Fluorspar resources of New Mexico, by H. E. Rothrock, 
C. H. Johnson, and A. D. Hahn. 1946. (supersedes Bull. 
4) 

Geologic literature of New Mexico through 1944, by 
R. L. Bates and M. B. Burks. 1945. (supersedes Bull. 5) 
Stratigraphy and oil-producing zones of the pre-San 
Andres formations of southeastern New Mexico—a pre- 
liminary report, by R. E. King. 1945. 

Building blocks from natural lightweight materials of 
New Mexico, by D. M. Ciippinger. 1946. 

Mica deposits of the Petaca district Rio Arriba county, 
New Mexico, by R. H. Jahns. 1946. 294p. 

Geology of the Gran Quivira Quadrangle, New Mexico, 
by R. L. Bates, R. H. Wilpolt, A. H. MacAlpin, and 
George Vorbe. 1947. 57p. 

Contributions of New Mexico’s mineral industry to World 
War II, comp. by T. D. Banjovsky. 1947. 81p. 

Pumice aggregate in New Mexico—its use and potential- 
ities by Donn M. Clippinger and Walter E. Gay. 1947. 
Pre-San Andres stratigraphy and oil-producing zones 
in southeastern New Mexico, by E. R. Lloyd. 1949. 87p. 
Pre Cambrian geology of the Picuris range north-central, 
N. M. by Arthur Montgomery. Socorro, 1953. 89p. 
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Compilation of state tax law relating to oil, gas and 
mining properties in New Mexico by E. P. Ripley. 
Socorro, 1952. 79p. 


ilar No. 1- Socorro, 1930- 

No. 1 An outline of the mineral resources of New Mexico, by 
E. H. Wells. 1930. 15p. mimeo. 

No. 2 Geology and ore deposits of the Ground Hog mine, cen- 
tral district, Grant county, New Mexico, by S. G. Lasky. 
1930. 2, 14, 2p. mimeo. 

First, second, and third annual reports of the director, 
and preliminary report for the fourth year, by E. H. 
Wells. 1931. 12p. mimeo. 

The Hobbs field and other oil and gas area, Lea county, 
New Mexico, by D. E. Winchester. 1931. 21p. mimeo. 
Gold mining and gold deposits in New Mexico, by E. H. 
Wells and T. P. Wootton, 1932, rev. by T. P. Wootton. 
1940. 24p. mimeo. 

Gold mining and gold deposits in New Mexico, by E. H. 
Wells and T. P. Wootton, April 1932, rev. by T. P. 
Wootton, April 1940. Re-issued, Oct. 1944; May 1946. 
23p. mimeo. 

Carbon dioxide in New Mexico, by E. H. Wells and A. 
Andreas. (superseded by circular 9) 1938. 

Outlook for further ore discoveries in the Little Hatchet 
mountains, New Mexico, by S. G. Lasky. 1940. 

Selected bibliography on coal in New Mexico, by R. L. 
Bates. 1943. 3p. mimeo. 

Carbon dioxide in New Mexico, by S. B. Talmage and 
A. Andreas. (Reprinted from Bull. 18) 1942. 

Natural light-weight building-block materials for New 
Mexico, by T. D. Benjovsky and D. M. Clippinger. 1945. 
3p. mimeo. 

Reconnaissance survey of the Headstone mining district, 
Rio Arriba county, New Mexico, by T. D. Benjovsky. 
1945. 10p. mimeo. 

Future oil possibilities of New Mexico, by R. L. Bates. 
1946. (6)p. 

Compilation of state tax laws relating to mineral prop- 
erties in New Mexico, by E. P. Ripley. 1946. 25p. mimeo. 
Oil and gas production data, Eddy county, New Mexico, 
1943-45; comp. by N. R. Lamb and W. B. Macey. 1947. 
146p. 


Tables of fluorescent and radioactive minerals, comp. 
by R. L. Hershey. 1947. 14p. 

New Mexico oil and gas production data for 1946, comp. 
by N. R. Lamb and W. B. Macey. 1947. 171p. 
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Caprock pool statistical report, Chaves and Lea county, 
New Mexico, comp. by N. R. Lamb and W. B. Macey. 
1947 (34)p. mimeo. 
Geology and ore deposits of Red River and twining dis- 
tricts, Taos county, New Mexico, a preliminary report, 
by C. F. Park, Jr., and P. F. McKinley. 1948. 35p. mimeo. 
Yo. 19-A New Mexico oil and gas statistical data for 1947, 
comp. by N. R. Lamb and Lea county operators commit- 
tee. 1948. 313p. 

. 19-B New Mexico oil and gas engineering data for 1947, 
comp. by N. R. Lamb and Lea county operators commit- 
tee. 1948. 279p. 

New Mexico oil and gas summary data for 1948, comp. 
by the Lea county operators committee. 1949. (16) p. 
Barite of New Mexico, comp. by D. M. Clippinger. 1949. 
28p. 

Index to samples from oil and gas well tests in Library 
at Socorro, N. M., comp. by Robert A. Bieberman and 
Betty Diddle. Socorro, 1950. 42p. 

Index to samples from oil and gas well tests in library 
at Socorro, N. M., comp. by Robert A. Bieberman and 
Florence B. Crespin. Socorro. Jan. 1953. 15p. (Supp. no. 
II) mimeo. 

Geology and ore deposits of a part of the Hansonburg 
mining district, Socorro county, N. M., by Frank E. 
Kottlowski. 1953. 9p. 

Subsurface completion date of wells drilled for oil and 
gas during 1952; comp. by Robert A. Bieberman and 
Florence B. Crespin. Socorro, April, 1953. 84p. mimeo. 


(To be continued) 





Book Reviews 


The Hopis: Portrait of a Desert People. By Walter Col- 
lins O’Kane. Norman, Oklahoma: Oklahoma University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 267, 24 color plates. $5.00. 


The Hopis: Portrait of a Desert People is a popularized 
account of the culture of the Hopi written by an amateur. 
It adds little or nothing that is new to our knowledge of this 
voluminously documented group and one wonders why it was 
ever published. 

The work follows standard monographic form and in- 
cludes material on family, social organization, economics, 
craftsmanship, religious practices, acculturation, language, 
etc. The author has managed to convey, through the use of 
anecdotes and episodes, a fairly convincing picture of every- 
day life and some feeling for the yearly round. The accounts 
of the secular sides of medical practice, eagle and turtle 
hunting are interesting as far as they go. The handling of 
religion, acculturation and linguistics is less than superficial. 
Throughout, an attempt is made to create an ideal picture 
of the life of a native people, ignoring the tensions which 
characterize these and other Pueblo groups. In this connec- 
tion, much good description is often marred by philosophic 
digression which can only be presumed to be projections of 
the author’s thinking, since they do not appear inherent in 
the data. 

W. W. HILL 
University of New Mexico. 


The Road to Santa Fe: The Journal and Diaries of George 
Champlin Sibley and Others Pertaining to the Surveying 
and Marking of a Road From the Missouri Frontier to 
the Settlements of New Mevrico, 1825-1827. By Kate L. 
Gregg. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1952. Pp. viii, 280. $4.50. 


The Santa Fe Trail became of especial importance to 
United States frontiersmen after Mexico’s separation from 
Spain in 1820/21 when trading restrictions with Mexico 
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were removed. Word of the new arrangements got around 
quickly. Merchants from Missouri and Kentucky moved into 
the Southwest, among them William Becknell, sometimes 
called “Father of the Santa Fe Trail.” This Franklin, Mis- 
souri trader made profitable expeditions to Santa Fe in 1821 
and 1822. The volume of traffic to Santa Fe increased so 
rapidly in the next years that one may consider the Trail as 
well established by 1824. 

At about this time in our national history occurred a 
juncture of “men and motives” which laid the basis for a 
survey of a road to Santa Fe, a trail now being considered 
inadequate. Among the motives may be listed United States 
interest in the Southwest, dating back to the genesis of 
“Manifest Destiny” prior to the War of 1812, and the great 
increase in the volume of trade with Santa Fe in the early 
1820’s with the need for safeguarding this trade from ma- 
rauding Plains Indians. Among the men who should be men- 
tioned are Thomas Jefferson, who as early as 1807 had 
projected a road through Creek and Spanish territory from 
Georgia to New Orleans; the indefatigable Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton who urged that a road to Santa Fe be surveyed 
on the basis not only of the argument available in the Jeffer- 
son precedent but also in a wide variety of appeals ranging 
from moral uplift to commerce; and finally, George Cham- 
plin Sibley, who turned out to be the man of the hour for 
making the actual survey, though a humble man, withal. 

In March 1825 President Monroe signed the bill which 
provided ten thousand dollars for the survey and for mark- 
ing the road, and another twenty thousand for negotiating 
a right of way with the Indians. Dr. Gregg now tells the 
story of this survey through the journal and diaries of 
Sibley, Joseph Davis, and Benjamin Reeves as well as in 
five introductory chapters, a Report of the Commissioners, 
an Appendix, and extensive footnotes. A bibliography, a 
reproduction of a portrait of Sibley, end maps, and a sketch 
of Ft. Osage (p. 197) improve the meaning of the volume. 
Curiously there is little in the introductory section on Reeves 
or Davis, though their diaries are used, nor does a careful 
study of the entire volume reveal much additional on these 
other “authors” (see note 50, p. 240 on Davis). It is probable 
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that Dr. Gregg considered that the Davis and Reeves jour- 
nals speak for themselves, and that she would have to center 
upon Sibley who “from the start took the initiative in the 
work of the Commission, wrote the history of the project, 
made the government report—in truth saw the surveying 
and marking through to a finish when his colleagues long 
since had grown tired of dust, heat, prairie flies, and buffalo 
meat and refused longer to bother themselves with Benton’s 
road to Santa Fe .. .” (p. 10). 

At any rate, the book is an important and useful addition 
to literature on the trans-Mississippi West. Sibley’s almost 
complete lack of “literary style’’ may seem to some dull, but 
the patient reader will suddenly realize that he is learning 
about a persevering man, devoted to his task, who performed 
a very arduous service without fanfare, and who deserves 
to be much better known than he is. When the survey was 
finished the commissioners could state in their report “That 
they have Surveyed, located and Marked out, a Road from 
the Western frontier of Missouri, to the confines of New 
Mexico, and from thence to the frontier Settlements of New 
Mexico. That they have located the Road upon the best prac- 
ticable Route that exists; and that the whole is Sufficiently 
marked out by natural and artificial conspicuous objects, and 
by the tracks of the numerous caravans that have passed 
on it, to prevent in future, any the least difficulty in the 
commercial intercourse between the western parts of the 
United States and New Mexico, Sonora, and Chihauhua 
(sic); in so far as a direct and most excellent Road from 
Missouri and the Mexican Settlements is considered useful in 
promoting that object.” (pp. 203-204). 

THEODORE E. TREUTLEIN 
San Francisco State College. 


California. By John Walton Caughey. Second edition. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv, 672. $9.00. 


Occasionally there appears an almost perfectly balanced 
account of an American State or region, so comprehensively, 
clearly and thoughtfully written that the critic finds it diffi- 
cult to discover any flaws in it, literary or otherwise. That is 
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nearly the case with John W. Caughey’s history of Cali- 
fornia, which for more than a decade has been generally 
accepted as the standard one-volume work on the subject. 

In the second edition of this fine work, the author has 
tried to bring his story down to date with chapters on the 
period during and since the Second World War. There is also 
some alteration and enlargement of earlier chapters and an 
appraisal of new contributions to the steadily growing list 
of Californiana. In effect, the five closing chapters of the 
1940 edition have been worked over and enlarged into nine 
new chapters, covering the growth of California over a 
period of thirteen years. 

Most writers on California, past and present, have a 
tendency to gild and glamorize its story. Caughey, however, 
is well aware also of the problems of California—such as 
population, labor, water-supply, transportation and pressure 
politics—which have become more acute since the early 
forties of this century. It is refreshing to find such impartial, 
judicious and loyal treatment of both the strength and poten- 
tial weaknesses of the Golden State. 

There seem to be no important errors in text or inter- 


pretation. But a somewhat defective map used in the first 
edition is reproduced (p. 75), showing a number of mistakes 
in the location of places and areas in Mexico. The illustra- 
tions and maps are fewer, less pertinent and less interesting 
than those of the first edition. That fact does not detract, 
however, from the consistently high quality of this excellent 
volume. 


RUFUS KAY WYLLYS 
Arizona State College. 


The Time of the Gringo. By Elliot Arnold. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc. 1953. Pp. 612. $4.95. 


Of necessity a good historical novel is hard to write. The 
author must operate within a framework of actual events, 
some of his characters must be real people, and he is there- 
fore limited in what he can do. In The Time of the Gringo, 
Elliot Arnold has conformed to all the requirements and 
has done a fine job. 
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The book is placed in that period just prior to, and during 
the first part of, the American occupation of New Mexico, 
and Mr. Arnold’s history is accurate. One wonders if the 
small details of background are as authentic as the principal 
events. It seems, at times, as if the uniforms were a little 
too magnificent, the dwellings a little too well built, the whole 
a trifle too clean. But this doubt appears only upon a critical 
second reading; when first read the story sweeps along, car- 
rying all before it. The principal character, Mafiuel Armijo, 
Governor of New Mexico, is magnificently drawn. Against 
him the others, real and fictional, cannot but lose stature. 
Villain, conniver, lecher, hero, Manuel Armijo, as Mr. Ar- 
nold draws him, is a colossus. 

It is not often that an historical novel is as well written 
as The Time of the Gringo. Costain can do it, so can Shella- 
barger, but neither better than Arnold. Recommended 
reading. 

BENNETT FOSTER 
Albuquerque. 


Indian Legends of the Pacific Northwest. By Ella E. Clark. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 225. Maps, illus., source notes, bibli- 
ography, glossary. $4.50. 


If this review could be devoted exclusively to a discussion 
of the form of this book, it would be a pleasant task indeed 
to write it. The University of California Press has again 
produced a beautiful volume, the principal merit of which 
lies in its being graced by the illustrations of an exception- 
ally talented artist-anthropologist, Robert Bruce Inverarity. 
Now Director of the Museum of International Folk Art at 
Santa Fe, Inverarity has specialized in the art of the North- 
west Coast Indians. His illustrations which accompany the 
present collection of tales are gracefully executed designs, 
each a gem, decorating, as appropriately as possible under 
the circumstances, texts which would have far better re- 
mained unadorned. It is a pity that so much editorial and 
artistic talent were lavished on so worthless a book, and it 
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would be regrettable if this disproportion of form and con- 
tent were to mislead the general reader for whose benefit it 
was evidently put together. 

What the author, who teaches English at the State Col- 
lege of Washington, has done is to take some hundred tales 
of various Northwest Coast tribes, mostly “from govern- 
ment documents, old periodicals, old histories . . . from 
manuscripts of Oregon and Washington pioneers,” as well as 
from such respectable anthropological reports as those of 
Boas, Dixon, Sapir, and the like, and rewritten them for 
what the blurb on the jacket—and what a handsome jacket 
it is—calls “their entertainment value.’”’ Not only did she 
condense and excerpt, but she also “developed” and “re- 
stored,” and, therefore, it seems questionable whether, as it 
is claimed, “the tales reveal much about the mind of the 
native American,” or whether, as seems more likely, they 
reveal something of a tourist mentality. One of the most 
singular assumptions the author makes is that a tale will 
especially appeal to “the general reader” because it was re- 
corded by his amateur colleague, “the general listener’’; the 
implications of this assumption are hair-raising in their logi- 
cal conclusion. 

The tales are organized under five principal headings. In 
addition to the miscellaneous concluding section, they are, 
“Myths of the Mountains,” “Legends of the Lakes,” “‘Tales 
of the Rivers, Rocks, and Waterfalls,” and “Myths of Crea- 
tion, the Sky, and Storms.” Less than a quarter of the collec- 
tion is original, and all sources are scrupulously acknowl- 
edged. A bibliography of printed works and primary sources, 
and a glossary, in the Webster transcription, are appended. 
The tribal map and the map of the geographical features 
mentioned in the tales are clear and competent. 

THOMAS A. SEBEOK 
Indiana University. 


Changing Military Patterns of the Great Plains. By Frank 
Raymond Secoy. Locust Valley, New York: Monographs 
of the American Ethnological Society, X XI, 1953. Pp. vii, 
112. Maps, bibliography. 
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Mr. Secoy’s study presents no field work to which the 
student of history or of anthropology would turn for new 
data. Facts available elsewhere in more detail and in over-all 
context are here presented in the form of brief meaty sum- 
maries, which may give one—in skipping from one subject 
to another—a sense of disjointedness. But these summaries 
are the data marshalled to illustrate two new, important, 
and very interesting theoretical points which he sketches in 
the first section and carefully, if succinctly, discusses in the 
conclusion. The first of these points should be of equal inter- 
est to historians and anthropologists: it covers the diffusion 
of horse and gun, separately, from two different points of 
contact between Indians and Whites and the eventual merg- 
ing of the horse-pattern with the gun-pattern in producing 
the typical Plains Indian culture of the late 19th century. 

The horse was primarily a contribution of the Spaniards, 
although at times it actually traveled ahead of them through 
the eager acceptance of this new mode of transportation by 
peoples of the southwestern high plains. Spanish interest in 
the Southwest was colonization and in the typical close con- 
trol exerted by the Crown the safety of settlers was empha- 
sized. Guns were withheld from Indians as far as possible. 
Horses, as well as sheep and cattle, also were withheld at 
first but soon became objects of barter as well as of theft. 
The animals throve and reproduced well on the open ranges, 
and permitted the tribesmen mobility and increase of hunt- 
ing range never before enjoyed. Their use gave rise to new 
military patterns which utilized old native weapons and new 
items of armor copied in leather from Spanish metal and 
hide prototypes. Security was so increased as to temporarily 
encourage the possibilities of horticulture, although as soon 
as enemy tribes likewise acquired horses, the sedentary 
periods required by farming became unsafe and hence 
undesirable. 

The people of the northeastern plains, in contrast, saw 
little of the horse, which did not flourish in that area and 
whose usefulness was greatly inhibited by the type of ter- 
rain. The French and the English with whom Indians of that 
area came in contact were interested mainly in fur trade, 
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not in settlements. Guns were important not only as trade 
objects but also in permitting Indians to obtain the coveted 
furs. Greed for pelts largely overshadowed reflections that 
the guns might function equally in warfare. Actually, except 
when opposing nations stirred the Indians against each 
other, warfare with Whites appears to have been at a mini- 
mum until the period of large western migrations. Tribes of 
the northeastern plains modified their aboriginal pattern 
of warfare to permit the more individualistic use of firearms. 

As time passed, the Post-gun—Pre-horse complex moved 
toward the south and west at the same time that the Post- 
horse—Pre-gun complex was moving out to meet it. The 
merging of the two resulted in the pattern of firing from 
the backs of horses running in a line past the enemy, re- 
corded by Whites on the Santa Fe Trail and elsewhere. A 
series of maps illustrating the progress of horse and gun 
frontiers at successive intervals between 1630 (date of the 
earliest adequate documentary data on the area) and 1790 
are of great aid in the reader’s visualization of culture 
changes from the dynamic viewpoint set forth in this study. 

The second point made by Mr. Secoy, one perhaps of more 
specific concern to anthropologists than to historians, con- 
cerns “certain inadequacies in the culture pattern concept, 
both as it has been applied in general and in the Plains area 
in particular.” This concept, introduced by Ruth Benedict 
in 1922, Secoy neatly defines as concentrated upon a limited 
aspect of culture, “the part of any given culture that tends 
to form a system which is not only self-contained within this 
culture but which is also self-determining with respect to its 
next phase of development.’”’ When new elements chance to 
be introduced from the outside, the existent pattern presum- 
ably determines either their complete rejection or the type 
and degree of acceptance. But the three warfare patterns, 
Post-horse—Pre-gun, Post-gun—Pre-horse, and Horse and 
Gun, explains the author, each were widespread and ba- 
sically alike wherever found. Hence the military pattern of 
any one tribe would appear to be part of a larger system 
involving the military patterns of all those tribes which en- 
gage in battle with each other. In the struggle for survival 
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any new developments in efficiency by one must be copied by 
the others if they are not to risk quick destruction or en- 
forced retreat into new areas. This suggests that the culture 
of the tribe is of less effect in determining its military pat- 
tern than outside influences, and Secoy concludes that for 
investigations of such portions of a culture the culture pat- 
tern concept is “an ineffective tool.” 

On this point we must take issue in part. Granting that in 
such matters as warfare, and perhaps to a lesser extent in 
trade, the outside contacts involved must determine to a 
large extent the gross manifestations of the complex as seen 
in each tribe, other aspects of the total pattern will be found 
to vary appreciably if those tribes actually represent differ- 
ent cultures. Such features of difference, not covered in this 
monograph, would involve the relative importance of war- 
riors in each tribe; the specific uses of war trophies—such 
as use of scalps in bringing rain, warning the owners of 
enemy approach, or as a medicine when chewed and the 
spittle mixed with clay to be taken in water; the types of 
war trophies taken and any entailed ritual; the types of 
functions considered appropriate as duties for warriors 
when not involved in battle; the type of purification for war- 
riors who have killed; the participation of women in scalp 
dances or in care of scalps; the taboos concerning wives or 
families of warriors before, during, and after battles; etc. 
One basic point of similarity or of difference in the warfare 
pattern would be the attitude of the tribe toward warfare 
as such: for defense, for conquest of lands, slaves, or food, 
or as the paramount diversion of life. 

Unless all of the traits within the military or any other 
culture pattern were identical in characteristics and in 
native evaluation between two or more tribes, the patterns 
should not be considered to duplicate each other. All anthro- 
pologists agree that as two or more tribes, nations, or cul- 
tures continue to interinfluence each other, whatever their 
type of contact, they become increasingly like each other 
through shared traits, and the rapidity with which various 
types of traits are accepted varies greatly. Basic techniques 
of warfare are shown by Secoy’s study to be accepted as 
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quickly or even more quickly than the traits of material cul- 
ture usually placed first in acculturation expectancy. But the 
identity of warfare or military pattern between tribes car- 
rying cultures of appreciable difference remains open to 
question, unless one uses a much more limited definition 
of pattern than Benedict and most other anthropologists 
employ. 

As a historical study covering not only tribal changes, 
conflicts and movements, but also the effect of horse and gun 
on the balance of power and on the fur trade, this paper is 
both interesting and stimulating reading. Even the footnotes 
quoting passages from early sources are worthy a glance 
from either professional or layman. And—to readers whose 
hobbies touch on early firearms and their use—the appendix 
entitled “The Use of the Flintlock Muzzle-Loader on Horse- 
back” provides a delightful final dividend. 

FLORENCE HAWLEY ELLIS 


University of New Mexico. 
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